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PREFACE. 



The Teacliinga of UniveraaliBin unfold the high' 
est order of facts in the most important of all 
relations; and the Tendencies of those facts, when 
they aiQ received into the eoul and made a part 
of the very being of the bcUcvcr, are lo every 
thing good, beautiful and true ; begetting right 
thought, foeliag and action ; harmonizing faith and 
reaaon, piety and morality ; and tnaking the disciple 
a true follower and imitator of Jesus Christ. 

Thus believing, the Aothor of thia volume offers 
to the solemn eonsideration of the Reader, his 
thoughts on Practical and Experimental Religion, 
desiring to present something suited to the tiraee 
and calculated to benefit man io promoting his 
highest and beat inlarests. He trusts that he has 
not been presumptuous in this attempt ; ojid resting 
in his intentions and aims, he sends forth the work 
with the hope that it will do good, and that the 
blessing of God will reat upon it 

He regrets diat want of apace has prevented the 
fuli completion of hia design. Espeoiiilly docs lie 
regret the esclusion of two articles on the " Com- 
munion," and tlie " Fruit of the Spirit of Truth." 

^JPMViOENCE, R. 1. 



TEACHINGS AND TENDENCIES 



M UNIVERSALISM. 

A PRACTICAL AIM IN CONTROTERSY. 

"Prove all thinge." — Padl. 
The present is eminently a controversial 
age — an age of active intellectuality. Men 
are not contented with the snrface of any 
thing, bnt seeli to penetrate to the causes of 
the aspect that is presented, and to know 
the why and wherefore of the movements 
around them. The dignity of mind is felt, 
confessed and asserted ; and for every pro- 
position offered, the reasons are demanded. 
Thought is busy every where, and new 
truths are continually being developed, 
which correct old errors and open new paths 
for progress. Controversy is the furnace of 
opinions, and every controversialist should 
be a true refiner. The search should be 
for gold ; and where this spirit is deeply 
cherished, there will not exist those pas- 
sions which array man against man for 
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opinions' sake, — as true miners do not pause 
to quarrel at their work, lest precious grains 
of the desired metal should become hidden 
and washed away in the confusion. 

Controversy will never cease. We da 
not desire that it should, though the chief 
and crowning excellence of Christianity is 
recognized to be its practical character, its 
power to draw the mihd to the contempla- 
tion and choice of the best aims in life, and 
to animate the whole being to work out 
a beautiful ideal of duty. Truth, it is al- 
lowed, has a glory in itself — in the abstract, 
as has the sunshine ; but the active mind 
is not satisfied, and does not discern the 
chief beauty of a truth, till its bearings on 
human good are perceived. Most minds 
require this application of principle, and 
hence the excellence of Christianity as a 
revelation by example. In Jesus as " the 
way," and "the life,'' we see "the truth'' 
applied. It lives before us. Its beauty i& 
manifest, and we can study its exquisite 
proportions and divine harmonies. We see 
a Man — a true Man, and confess the lofti- 
ness of the aim given to the Christian be- 
liever. To be Christ-like, requires a har- 
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monious development of all the attributes 
of true manliness — a noble answering of 
the Apostle's exliortation — " Quit you like 
men !" 

" To tbis end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should 
bear witness to the truth," This was the 
Master's language to Pilate. It is eloquences. 
No loftier mission can be conceived of than 
lo bear witness to the highest truth and its 
relations, by the utterance of strong words, 
by appeals to human consciousness, and by 
manifesting its vivifying and consoling 
power. This work Jesus wrought, and 
thus he was " the Word of God." His 
whole life was expressive of immortal and 
heavenly truth. His teachings, his actions, 
and his miracles, were utterances of the 
sublimest facts in reference to God, to duty, 
and to Providence; all of them suited to 
take hold of the springs of human charac- 
ter and temper them aright, renderuig all 
action as harmonious as the thoughts of 
angels. 

To have no sympathy for controversial 
writings and to loathe questions of doc- 
trine, affords no evidence of a person's pes- 
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sessing the Christian spirit. A person may 
entertain these feelings from intellectual 
indolence, and from that sluggish reclining 
upon authorities that does not wish to lift 
itself to upright and vigorous thought ? Do 
such know what they loathe ? They loathe 
that which has led on mind in its most glo- 
rious advances, that has given to the soul 
of man a consciousness of high relation- 
ship, and that has gone like the rising sun, 
breaking away with mighty arms of light, 
the fearful shadows that have veiled the 
glory of God's handy work. Their loath- 
ing has an influence not only to palsy their 
own powers of research-^to turn away at- 
tention from all important themes, but to 
keep others from investigation — from at- 
tempting to "prove all things" — from be- 
stowing merited admiration on minds which 
have striven and wrestled with a martyr 
sprit for truth. As such look over the his- 
tory of social progress, what do they see to 
countenance their disposition ? What great 
fact was ever discovered by this spirit of 
indifference ? Where would the Reforma- 
tion be, had Luther read with this feeling, 
that copy of the Latin Vulgate which he 
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,ound in his ccU ? Popish corrnption would 
ucver have yielded under his thunders, nor 
would the hills of Europe have thrown back 
by echo his thrilling songs of advance and 
triumph. 

We are too apt to smile at what we call 
— and may novp call — small questions in 
past time in the Church, without remcm- 
hering that peculiar circumstances made 
ihem important at the time, connected as 
they were with essentials. And what has 
all progress been but the aggregate of the 
iittle steps taken — steps up the mount of 
prospect, with many a panting for breath 
between. 

Here then is the great idea to be solemn- 
ly and earnestly considered as of unuttera- 
ble importance. We are to search for llic 
truth, and the Iruth is to he applied to pro- 
duce practical results, that the soul may en- 
joy a happy experience. This, as our rule, 
will keep us from depreciating doctriue, 
while we auxiously labor to unfold the na- 
ture, objects, msans, and obligations of Re- 
ligion. "Do Bot trouble yourself about 
doctrines, but get Religion," was the ad- 
vice of a professor to a lady. And what is 
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such a procedure but a direct attempt to di- 
vorce that which God has joined together 
— the intellectual and] the ^emotional ? It 
is asking an effect without a cause. It is 
to throw away the compass, and trust to 
the stars for guides in navigation — to the 
stars that now shine clear as the dew of 
Paradise, but to-morrow may be veiled by 
dense clouds. Thought must govern feel- 
ing — the^sensitive must be controlled by 
the intellectual ; or religion will be a mat- 
ter of times and seasons, entering into but 
a small part of our essential being, or ac- 
tual life. It will be an intermitting pulse 
in the soul. 

The scriptural mode of " getting reli- 
gion," (we dislike the phrase, but it is too 
significant to be disused,) is through the 
perception of truth, and obedience thereto. 
The right culture of the religious senti- 
ment does not requre that man be drawn 
from the region of intellectuality ; because 
the stronger the, development of mind, the 
greater will be the ix)wer put forth in the 
cause of the greatest good when the intel- 
Ject shall be christianized. Paul entered 
deeper into Christiankv X\\mi 'C^v.^x. ^Vv- 
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completeness and comprehensiveness of 
Christianity, as a religion for hnman nature, 
are only grasped by an active and vigorous 
mind. The greater the truth, the higher 
must be the intellectual effort to receive it; 
and from the lips of Jesus fell truths tran- 
scending in magnitude and importance all 
others. Let the most perfect aids be given 
to the mind — let the wisdom of centuries 
pour in golden streams of tributes — let phi- 
losophy and science go with it out upon the 
hdl-top, penetrate the depths of the earth, 
and traverse the oceans and seas, gathering 
from the stars, the wonders beneath, and the 
marvels of the great deep and far off lands, 
incentives to thought, till the mind becomes 
of giant strength — and yet Christianity will 
demand all — will present themes to draw 
out into the most energetic activity the 
powers of the intellect, and afford the no- 
blest field for reason. She produces her 
claims in the sight of the universe ; and he 
who fears for her, knows but little of her 
divinity, or why she challenges the full force 
of mind. Her truths are simple for the lit- 
tle child, to expand the first hviddmri,?. i^S. 
thought ; and, as the spiiil Uew^Vs oa S.w^\ia 
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path of light and knowledge, she is ever in 
the advance, with peerless majesty and a 
smile of ineffable sweetness, beckoning on 
and on. Her voice is ever eloquent, giving 
the richest assurances that lovelier and more 
fragrant flowers will spring up in the future 
way, and loftier heights of prospect will be 
continually attained. " Friend, come up 
hither !" is ever her invitation as she pre- 
sides at the feast of life. 

To controvert opinions — " to prove all 
things" — to seek for that which is good, 
that we may hold it fast — is a duty of an 
important nature. If we keep constantly 
in view practical aims, controversy cannot 
be otherwise than beneficial. This will 
make truth the great object to be gained, 
and It will assist in the controlling of all 
passions and feelings that might disturb the 
judgement and prevent calm debate. And 
thus we shall be in religious matters, as 
Franklin was in philosophical discoveries. 
No one ever gave himself more lo specula- 
tive philosophy than he did, and yet he was 
a true practical man. Every thing had 
with him, a relation to some matter of utili- 
ty ; and with the discovery of a fact iu 
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science, came the vision of the use to which 
it conltl be apphed. Thus should it be with 
us in theological discussions. The practi- 
cal application should be as dearly loved as 
the theoretical fact ; and God has wisely 
ordained that no mind shall enter into the 
highest enjoyment of the theory of Chris- 
tianity, but by the aid of moral affections 
purified by practical obedience. " If any 
man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine" of Christ, Whatwdl? Here is 
the will described ; — " What doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?" 
Obedience to this very plain course of duty, 
will beget in the soul those spiritual sympa- 
thies which are essential to a deep penetra- 
tion into the beauties and adaptations of re- 
vealed truth, " The spirit searchetli all 
things, yea, the deep things of God." We 
must have deep sympathy for a study ere 
we can hope to make any eminent advance 
in it, This magnetizes the mind and gives 
thereby acute penetration. 
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THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE* 

" Hold fast that vjhich is good?^ — Paul. 

Curiosity — which acts according to the 
nature of those attributes of character with 
which it is associated — was not incorpo- 
rated with our mental character for a slight 
purpose. It should not be confined in its 
operations to a little world of trivialities, 
or to the wonders of nature and art ; but it 
should act upon the higher powers, and 
call into exercise, the faculties given to 
perceive and appreciate religious truths. 
And it is with this class of truths £is with 
all others — they answer the desires of the 
mind to know. In curiosity, philosophy 
began ; and her wealth of wisdom is as 
nothing compared with the richness of 
those things into which the angels desired 
to look — the glories of the Redemption. 

But theoretical knowledge not only affords 
satisfaction in gratifying the mind's desires 
to know, but it strengthens the mind by 
developing its powers. Exercise is the law 
of growth and strength to the whole man ; 
and power is conferred by the very act of 
struggling with difficulties to combat errors 
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and obtain knowledge. The strength that 
seems to abide in the enemy, enters into 
the soul of the victor, and he is encouraged 
tn endure more of " the stern agony of 
thonght," by which conquest is achieved. 

Yet more than this : Theorelical knowl- 
edge has a lendancy to keep elastic the 
springs of mental activity, because each 
iriith is linked to other truths. Each leads 
on like a scene in a well conslrncted drama, 
interesting the mind in those which are to 
follow. The sight of one link in the pre- 
cious chain, induces us to seek to see what 
gems are set in the gold of other links. 

And yet again : Theoretical knowledge 
not only tends to produce greater activity 
of mind, but it imparts aids to direct that 
activity to the best ends, as one truth opens 
another, or gives the key to unlock other 
mysteries. It is marvellous to witness at 
times what a mighty circle of errors disap- 
pear as one truth flashes on the mind with 
a Eight that disperses a troop of shadows, 
effecting a complete revolution in opinions. 
For one illustration ont of millions, — look 
with me into the mansion of a certain Eng- 
lish officer in India. A IJiahmin has ac- 
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quired a sufficient knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language to be able to read with facility, 
and he delights to make the library of the 
officer a place of frecineiU resort, being 
particularly interested in the scientific works. 
He has just entered, and his friend is very 
happy in the thought that he is able to 
impart a new and exquisite delight to his 
visitor, by the aid of a beautiful microscope, 
just received as a present from Jiome. A 
tiay thing it is indeed, but yet is it the 
little eye of a vast world of small things. 
He proposes to examine with it a drop of 
water and a leaf from a spring and a plant 
near by. With eager curiosily, (he priest 
bends his eye to the aperture and gazes-^ 
he starts in painful surprise, Again he 
looks — and terror's own spirit seems to pos- 
sess him. He endeavors to be calm and 
addresses his English friend — " Is there no 
deception here?" "Deception! how can 
there he any deception ? That is a drop irf I 
water clear from the spring, and that is i 
leaf plucked from this plant — the instrt**'^ 
tnent is but brass and glasses — examine it,'*' J 
The priest takes the microscope into hi*J 
bands. He scrutinizes every part. ThefS'^ 
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no deception. Yet he had seen what 
gives the lie to the assertions of all the 
priests of ninety millions of souls ! He 
had seen the animalciita! in a drop of 
water, and the tribes of insects that have 
their home upon a leaf, where he dreamed 
there was nothing but inanimate matter. 
And yet his religion — and the religion of 
ninety milioiis like himself — forbids, under 
the most dreadful and enduring penalties, 
the destruciioii of animal life. Ho sees it 
cannot he true — as human life cannot be 
sustained without such destruction. Every 
drop of water is a world against the reign- 
iuE! idea — every leaf has armies to combat 
it — and he feels that every time he has 
plucked a fruit, or taken up a vegetable, he 
has fearfully transgressed the great com- 
mandment of his rehgion. He stands ap- 
palled in silence. What a rushing and 
mingling of thoughts is there within f His 
friend suffers from the manifest agony of 
the Brahmin, and fears to break the still- 
ness. The silence, however, is broken as 
the priest with earnestness declares — " Any 
thing in my power to bestow, wilt I give 
for this instrument. Wliat shall I offer?'' 
b 
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In vain does his friend tell him it was a 
gift — a token of love from home, and that 
he cannot part with it; the priest impor- 
tunes him — he cannot be denied — ^his whole 
soul seems to be in the fervent desire for 
the possession of the microscope. At last 
it is yielded to him, and he rushes to the 
street — ^he lays it upon a stone, and with 
another he dashes it to atoms ! His friend 
is indignant, as well as he may be, and de- 
mands the reason for such a procedure. 
The Brahmin gives it — ^hear it, O man, and 
confess the exorcising power of the fact ! — 
" I have destroyed that instrument and 
braved your anger, rather than have ninety 
millions of men convinced, as I am, that 
their faith is a mere delusion ! " There he 
is, a type of one who has discovered truth, 
but has not endeared it to his moral affec- 
tions. Could those ninety millions have 
looked at once through a mighty micro- 
scope, what a revolution of ideas would, iu 
a moment, be effected ! What changes 
must reach to thought, feeling, and sympa- 
thiy, producing in their issues the most 
wonderful results. Astronomy drove afar 
Astrology, and the shadows o£ m%Vvt. eaauot 
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remain after the sun has arisea. And yet 
tha common language now is — " Do not 
trouble yourself about points of doctrinal 
belief, only get religion." Making religion 
to consist in mere feeUng or senlimeiit — 
rendering it altogether an emotional matter. 
The consequence is, that in preaching, in 
adopting modes of proselyting, but very 
little respect is paid to the understanding — 
the feelings are awakened without the bal- 
ancing power of an intelligent and active 
intellect. Converts made in this manner, 
have in them none of the element of sta- 
bility, and are creatures of times and sea- 
sons. The going back to " the world " of 
troops of backsliders, proves the folly of 
giving to the feelings this mastery — exalt- 
ing the sensitive to the neglect of the in- 
tellectual. 

Faith takes hold of truths or facts, and 
infuses their energy into the powers of the 
soul. Hence we read of the " obedience 
of faith " — that is, truth received as revealed, 
endeared by its harmony and beauty to the 
moral affeclions, and shown in the life as a 
love of painting or music is manifested b'^ 
reveaUng actions. Ucuce aX'SQ, ^\v& -a 
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Paul made a subject of thankfulness that 
the faithful Romans had " obeyed from the 
heart the form of doctrine delivered to 
them — the truth perceived had become en- 
deared to the moral affections, and a hearty 
obedience was the consequence. 

Theoretical knowledge is, therefore, of 
pre-eminent importance. It gives the rea- 
son of things — the why and wherefore of 
all duties enjoined by the Christian precepts 
— ^it opens to the mind the internal evidence 
of the Divine origen of Christianity — ^it 
gives food for the mind to feast, strength- 
en and invigorate thought — it imparts the 
talent to meet error, and lays down the 
broad foundation of everlasting hope, by 
the unfolding of eternal principles. Henco 
we are not called upon in the Christian 
records to "/eeZ spiritually," but to be 
" spiritually mijided.^^ in order to receive the 
greatest blessings through spiritual feelings. 
So also are we required to have the mind 
that was in Jesus, that a divine unction 
may be imparted. And corresponding is 
the assertion of the beloved disciple, — 
'^ Whoso transgresseth and abideth not in 
/Ae doctrine of Christy halh uot God. He 
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that abidcth in the doctrine of Christ, he 
hath both the Father and the Son." The 
disciple is here like the Master, for he said, 
— " If ye continue in jny word, then are 
ye my disciples indeed." Here the duty 
of perpetual diligence is enjoined — " con- 
tinue'ia my word," or doctrine; this re- 
quires intellectual activity, inasmuch as 
this duty is of a three-fold nature. Con- 
tinue in the hclief of his doctrine, exer- 
cising a fervent faith in its divinity and the 
perfection of its truths. Continue in the 
understanding of the applicability of liis 
doctrine to all the excgencJes nf life ; for 
every day brings circumstances requiring 
the exercise of discrimination and the care- 
ful application of Christian rules of duty. 
New projects for reform are ever springing 
up, and established systems of reform arc 
continually changing their aspects; there- 
fore, we must be diligent in order to under- 
stand bow Christianity requires us to act, 
" that our good may not be evil spoken of." 
And farther, we arc to continue in obedi- 
ence to the word. Our Savior's devotion 
was to finish the work given Uki\ to '^.^^^ 
and (Ms glorify his FalUci. 'YVwvs, v\.'^\'iNM. 
h* 
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be with lis ; supreme loyalty to duty, ough^ 
to be the governing spirit, keeping un evi 
true to our perceptions of Christian pritt^' 
ciples. 

Does not all this require a disciplined aad 
active mind, and prove that Intellectualityj 
is an essential and principal element of tb^ 
true religions character. " To ris' 
certain author has written, " to purer an^ 
finer discriminations of conscience and 
duty, to comprehend the spiritual beauty 
and greatness of the character of Jesus, to 
enter into deeper and deeper and more glcK 
rioiis and ineffable views of the holines^. 
the love, the blessedness of God, to leara 
how we may approach nearer and nearer ta 
Him, bow we may contemplate Him mora 
perfectly and more entirely resemble Him, 
— these will be subjects and occasions of 
lofty effort and unspeakable joy," To aU 
these, we add, there is a theory, and 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he." S9 
will he be as a contemplator of God, 
view cf the relations of life. His views of'] 
I iSod and those relations surely dictate his 
;tice, and as they are, so will his expep*' 
ebe. 
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ilChristiaii truth is itifiuitc. A creed can 
only be suggestive. It cannot comprehend 
all truth. Christianity leads on from dis- 
covery to discovery in the spiritual uni- 
versBj — and how unutterably more pre- 
cious and glorious is that universe than 
materiality! — and thus Christianity opens 
the path of everlasting progress. More and 
more stars come burning through the azure 
veil as the eye gains aids to penetrate the 
far depths above. Christianity can never 
be exhausted; but while her truths invig- 
orate the mind by healthy and strength- 
giving action, the vastness of her resources 
for thought will be perceived to be as great 
after a grand progress has been achieved, 
as before. Eternal as reason's power to 
iuterpret, will be the ability of Christianity 
to furnish themes for interpretation ; and 
boundless as the empire of mind, are the 
relations of those themes. But Christianity 
must be made an intellectual study, before 
the justness of these positions can be per- 
ceived, or the eloquence of the testimony 
of the Apostle fully confessed — " I count 
all things as loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus m^ ViQ\6.,^'' 
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This then is our position, that by leading 
the mind to entertain proper conceptions of 
the Divine attributes and character, it is 
led to form just views of His government 
and purposes ; and these, seen in correct pro- 
portions, give the highest rule of life and 
the best incentives to fidelity to that rule. 
The purer and loftier the doctrines, the 
stronger and more persuasive will be the 
sanctions of moral duties. 



THE LOVE OF THE TRUTH. 

"Lore the iruth?^ — Zech. 

1 have vindicated controversy, and en- 
joined a practical aim ; I have treated of the 
value of theoretical knowledge, and its ap- 
plication to moral principles,* and now I 
would unfold the elements of a sincere love 
of Truth, which will form a disposition to 
correctly give application to that which has 
been advanced. 

This we must premise with the reflection 
— und its teachings — ^Ihat ttwth should bo 
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the supreme object of desire. Where it is 
not BO regarded, the mind will not be im- 
bued with true freedom, with lofty aims, 
or the noblest vigor to explore. Truth will 
not be recognized, as she should be, as the 
chief angel of the Deity — as the spirit that 
lifts the veils no other can raise, permitting 
the eye to look on the very shadow of God, 
and behold the sublimities no tongue can 
describe. 

Every careful reader of Ihe scriptures, 
must certainly have marked how the sacred 
writers attach supreme importance to the 
truth. " Buy the truth, and sell it not !" is 
the command; that is, exercise every facul- 
ty needed to investigate facts patiently gath- 
ered, and count no labor too great that shall 
enable a mind to possess truth ; and yield it 
(or no consideration whatever — it is better 
than gold, for it is life — angels' food — the 
manna of God! Hence the sacred writers 
permit no ideas of human expediency to 
alter one feature, to sacrifice one jot or tit- 
tle, but with the strongest, most emphatic 
and solemn language, they assert its pre- 
eminence ; and in accordance with the di- 
vine characler attributed to k, \\ve^ a'acv^iti 
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to its right working power the happiest and 
most marvellous results. They tell us ia 
the most glowing language, of its elevating 
and sanctifying influence, giving us the 
best assurances that out of the mighty con- 
flicts it has here to brave, truth shall come 
victorious, and her smile shall win univer- 
sal man to know, love and adore the illim- 
itable God. 

Indeed the mind is oppressed wirh fast 
rushing thoughts when engaged in reflect- 
ing on what truth has done for man. Her 
work has been glorious ; and though she 
has often been fettered, imprisoned and de- 
spised, yet she has made her voice to be 
heard ; and though it has been like the voi- 
ces of Paul and Silas in the inner dungeon, 
the sounds have awakened the sleepers, and 
the elements, as though troubled at her im- 
prisonment, have exerted their force — un- 
barred her cell, snapt asunder her chains, 
and given her liberty to go forth to shame 
an Athens for its idolatry, to make a Felix 
tremble, and persuade an Agrippa to be a 
Christian. What but truth has prostrated 
the gods of idolatry, and directed man's 
adoration to the goveriug S\)\tit? Whr 
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l>tit truth has chased the shadows of astrol- 
ogy, aud taught men thai the hright points 
in the heavens — the inlaid gems in the sap- 
phire arch — are revolving worlds ? What 
but truth has delivered the soul from the 
oppression and bliglit of a belief in Fate, 
aud revealed the unutterably precious doc- 
trine of Providence ? Yea, what but truth 
has robbed Superslitton of her triumphs, 
made man know and feel his relation to a 
superior Jlninq and a better world, caused 
the goodness of our nalnre to be recognized, 
and human rights reverenced? And what 
but truth shall cause the star of Islamism to 
sink in eternal night, the gorgeous temples 
of heathenism to be purified for a dwelling 
place for the Spirit, aud from thousands and 
thousands of altars the incense of spiritual 
praise to ascend, from whence now arise the 
fires of hate, the smoke of cruelty, and the 
baleful ciiiuvia of the sacrifices of oppres- 
sion and selfishness? Truth shall yet be- 
come triumphant, and a pure language shall 
be turned unto the people. 



.Vhi,:; 
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The God of truth has given innumera- 
ble teachers to awaken man to a right con- 
ception of its grandeur, its might, and sanc- 
tifying influence and upward bearing ten- 
dency. He has raised up minds richly en- 
dowed to declare its worth, and by their 
sacrifices in its behelf, demonstrated its 
power in the soul. The pages of history 
are fruitful in examples of nobility whose 
soul, life, and greatness, were an unflinch- 
ing devotion to truth. The church is thus 
rich in her apostles and martyrs, and her 
most devoted and advancing children now, 
are those who count all things as loss for 
the excellency of the truth. And the era 
is hastening on when man shall understand 
better than is now understood, the fulness 
of the declaration that Jesus Christ is the 
Truth. 

If thus great and divine is her work, 
were an angel to enshrine himself in the 
flesh and move amongst us, he could not 
breathe a loftier lesson than ''Love the 
Truth !" and a noble employment indeed 
would it be to unfold to man how that love, 
religiously directed, leads to the worship of 
the Divinity, and cherishes cvex^ ^€^cUoa 
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that binds the soul to excellence — that bids 
it aspire after everlasting progress ! But a 
greater than an angel has done this — He to 
whom the spirit of revelation and know- 
ledge was abundantly given. How much 
does the church now need this noble love 
of truth, to give to her children a devoted- 
ness they know not, and wipe off the an- 
cient reproach upon her elders — " They 
seek their own, and not the things that are 
Jesus Christ's. How apparent is this want 
in the religious controversies of the age, 
causing the champion to engage in the strug- 
gle like the warrior who is more eager to 
show his prowess and test the strength 
of his sword and shield, than to assert and 
defend that cause which best honors God 
and benefits man. 

But it is useless to talk of a feeling or dis- 
position as valuable, unless we understand 
its character — its essential requisiles; and 
the love of the truth in its divinest charac- 
ter, is not an unbought excellence — a spon- 
taneous product of the mind, but a cultiva- 
ted sentiment, springing from iJie seed sown 
by a devout faith in the existence, spiritual- 
ity, omniscience, omin\iot.e\\Ge, ^'U'i. ^ 
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ness of God. He is the source and centre 
of all truth ; and to arrive at familiarity 
with the smallest particle of truth, is a real 
advance towards acquaintance with God; 
even as by acquaintance with the varied 
character of the sun's vivifying rays, we 
acquaint ourselves with the sun itself. 
What then is essential to this right love of 
the truth, that will make us highly value 
the humblest discovery, and look upon it as 
important in relation to farther advances ? 
This we would answer briefly, because we 
must have a right idea of the character of 
truth, and of a proper reverence for it, be- 
fore we can take one step of profitable in- 
quiry into the utility of any doctrine. What 
then is essential to a right love of truth ? 

A recofj^nition of the divine character of 
truth. Truth is the facts of things — that 
relation which exists between just ideas in 
the mind and the objects of thought. It 
has otherwise been defined as ' that view 
of things which God takes,' which is cer- 
tainly a definition of great worth ; and in 
this connection beautiful indeed is the lan- 
guage of Gambold : 



All truth that is or can be pnssessed by 
man, is the result of the principles of God's 
government and the laws and relations he 
has established. Therefore it cannot be in- 
vented or made, and cannot depend for its 
existence on man. God spake and it was 
done ! Truth is the result. To apprehend, 
appreciate, and apply, embraces all thai 
man can do. Our Saviour frequently ac- 
knowledged his derived wisdom — that the 
lioctriiiQ he preached was not his — he was 
not the primary cause of its existence; it 
was the Father's, because he sent the Son ; 
and hence we read, "Grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ," as the messenger of God. 
He was no more the primal author of the 
truth he preached than he was of the grace 
he proclaimed. The superiority of Jesus 
over all other messengers of the Most High, 
therefore, did not consist in his invention 
or creation of the truth, but in the superior 
character of the truths he communicated, 
the holiness of his life, and in what ha'«^5> 
made and is between Go4 a.ni. ':'^^ t^w.^. 
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The divine character of truth must be re- 
membered, lest we degrade its dignity, au- 
thority, and power, and fall into the error 
which has enslaved so many — that man's 
consent can make truth. As well might 
we regard the discoveries of astronomers as 
inventions, and a belief therein, as making 
truth, blind to the reality that the worlds 
discovered have been rolling on in their ap- 
pointed spheres since the fiat of Jehovah 
created them and bade them move. The 
existence or reality of the celestial worlds 
is one thing ; their discovery or revelation, 
another ; and a belief or faith in the dis- 
coveries, still another. 

The second constituent element of a love 
of truth, is a trust that it must and will 
prevail. Doubt weakens love, whatever 
may be the object of the affection, while 
confidence gives the weak heart strength. 
It was not a feeble trust in the advance of 
Christianity that gave the early martyrs an 
omnipotence over fear; nor has a weak 
faith ever made the soul energetic to with- 
stand opposition, braving the scorn of foes, 
like the prophet of Israel conscious of a 
change, though the least sigw lU^teof was 
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not visible in the heavens. We are told 
that when Gallileo was compelled to appear 
before his spiritual governors and save his 
life by retracting what he had said of the 
revolution of the globe, he did so, but was 
heard to say immediately — " Nevertheless, 
the world does turn round !" and he could 
not keep the conviction down that man 
would in due time perceive this truth. 
Every bold, zealous, persevering, and suc- 
cessful leader in the march of mind, has 
been characterized by this same trust in the 
future progress of truth, and this trust has 
animated, encouraged, and gladdened them. 
Without this, there cannot be in the heart 
the right love of truth. Without this, the 
strong and vigorous language of scripture, 
predicting the universal empire of Christ — 
the unlimited knowledge of the glory of 
God, will be but the words of poetic enthu- 
siasm, dwelling on desires rather than on 
realities. Without this, the grandeur of the 
mission of Christ will not, and cannot be, 
but dimly discerned, and the strong and 
high claims of his doctrine upon the hu- 
man mind and heart, cannot be a^^vec\%.\,^. 
But with this, there dweWs a iec^ «».& ^- 
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ways lively conviction that there is no rea- 
son for withholding the affections, and that 
truth embraces the all in all of human hope. 
It gathers encouragement from every law 
in nature, and relies upon the energy that 
preserves celestial harmony, for the final 
order of mind. He that created, can rule. 
The other constituent element of the 
Love of the Truth, is a conviction that 
truth is best adapted to promote human imn 
provement and happiness. Without this, 
the excellence of truth cannot be known, 
and one of the best reasons for a profound 
love of it will be unfelt. Without this, at 
least professedly, men have striven to keep 
the mass in ignorance, and a few only pos- 
sessed what belonged to the many. With- 
out this, the utility of deception has been 
maintained, and expediency raised in oppo- 
sition to right. But a better day is dawn- 
ing. Error, nor ignorance, is not now re- 
garded as essential to the greater part, to 
preserve the general good ; but knowledge, 
true knowledge, is allowed to be the right 
of all ; and the voice of praise lauds him 
who simplifies the means of attaining it. 
JVoiv, the study of theology, of morals^ of 
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metaphysics, and of politics, 
home to us all by benevolent mindSj on the 
ground that they all tend, as they are un- 
derstood, to improve us and increase our 
happiness. They tell us, and justly, that 
as we are under the government of a wise, 
just, and good Being, it becomes us to seek 
out his will, to study liis laws, and acquaint 
ourselves with what conduct is acceptable 
lo him ; and that as the knowledge thus 
derived is essential to an enlightened obedi- 
ence, it must be promotive of our improve- 
ment and happiness. So with morals — the 
study of our social relations and duties ; so 
with metaphysics — the inquiry into the na- 
ture we own, the faculties we possess, and 
the beatings and relations of our condition ; 
and so also with politics — the teacher of our 
political advantages and duties, the essen- 
tials of a righteous government, and the 
means of advancing the public good. We 
are to have not a mere speculative leaiiirig 
to the belief that truth is beneficial, but a 
thorough and ever active conviction, ere we 
can ba the sincere lovers of truth. With 
such a conviction, we shall be of the com- 
pany ihnt never yield nn \ur,\\ o^ cvoww^y. \t% 
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the mightiest of the legions of error, and 
whose motto is — " Utility and Truth are 
not to be divided." 

' Such are the essentials to a right Love of 
the Truth ; — a recognition of its divine 
character, a trust that it will and must pre- 
vail, and a conviction that it is best adapted 
to promote human improvement and happi- 
ness. The first will lead us to exalt it as 
above all price, the second will make us 
firm to its defence, and the third will lead 
to the application of all we know to ad- 
vance our own and the social good. The 
united effect of the three is to form a digni- 
fied, yet amiablci a determined, yet mild, a 
bold and earnest, yet prudent and charita- 
ble character. And such is the character 
needed — such the times demand — such the 
great cause of progress requires — and such 
are yet to bring a life and energy into the 
church that is ardently desired by every 
lover of Zion and his race. 



rrzzrzT 

^^^■THE MORAL AUTBORITf OS- TlttTTIl, 

!F^d " I am a tmiti wider authority." — Lcke 

In the Evangelical record of the sermon 
delivered on the mount of Interpretation, we 
are told of the effect of the discourse on the 
miiititude r — " The people were astonished 
at his doctrine ; for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the Scrihes. " 
Who were these thus contrasted with Je- 
sus? 

The Scrihes were the copiers and ex- 
pounders of the law, with all the tradi- 
tions and speculations which veiled its an- 
cient glory, and made the commandments 
of God of no effect, by neutralizing their 
intent. The opinions of men were con- 
tinually associated with the word of the 
True, as though there was no light in the 
word itself, and human torches must take 
the mission of the sun. This perpetuiil 
recurrence to men — to the utterance of 
learning and the marvels of mysticism, 
kept the thoughts of spiritual dictators more 
in the minds of the people, than were the 
counsels of inspiration. \\. G,vit \.q 'Oua 
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Scribes a formality and coldness of man- 
ner, as much different from one who spoke 
from the depths of his own spirit, as the 
masses of frozen vapor which stop in the 
air forming mock suns, are different from 
the solar orb itself. 

From the many references to the scribes, 
we are impressed with the idea that they 
were necessitated to speak from books, be- 
cause they had no eloquent and ever in- 
structing experience from which to draw. 
They were contented with the surface of 
religious life, and satisfied their conscience 
with punctillious attentions to prayers, 
tithes and rites. They were pronounced 
to be a living lie ; and were likened to a 
beautifully garnished tomb, whose outward 
show was in severest contrast with the in- 
ward deformity. 

They did not teach like those who felt 
they had authority — the authority of truth 
felt, obeyed and enjoyed — the authority 
which a man feels is conferred upon him 
by the conscious possession of truth essen- 
tial to the highest good of humanity — truth 
which he can no more alter than he can 
the revolution of the spVvete^, «Avd which 
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he can no more conceal than he can keep 
the electiic fluid in the bursting cloud. 
Had they possessed this, they would not 
have dealt so much in the fanciful specula- 
tions of the age, and it never would have 
been said — " The words of the scribes are 
lovely above the words of the law ; " " the 
words of the law are weighty and light, 
but the words of the Scribes are all migh- 
ty." But what was their might? It was 
the might of clouds that veil the sun and 
promise rain, but pass away fruitless, after 
attracting our gaze to their fantastic forms 
and evolutions. The might of the melo- 
dist who entrances our attention for the 
time, by his skillful execution of intricate 
passages and marvellous ^lariations, but 
leaves no ever-living echo in the soul, to 
wakeupdeepemotions whenin thestili hour 
of thought tlje voices in memory's cham- 
ber are listened to. Their authority was 
that of office or station, not of inborn digni- 
ty, begotten by the force of truth. They 
felt the weakness of this, and sought to 
strengthen it by uuion with the power of 
learning — a power that is great, but wlvviVi. 
when unasflociated with l\\e eletiYbN. ■^■tvwiv- 
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pies of Right and the utterance of an earn- 
est spirit, cannot speak to the deep heart of 
roan and satisfy. And men were not satis- 
fied — their wants were not met, and they 
longed to hear a clearer and more heavenly 
voice. 

Such a voice was that of Jesus. The 
people rushed to hear it, and multitudes 
were his auditors while he shed 

" On ears Bhnscd by falsehiiod, tnith of power 

In words iminortul, — nut such wordti as tiarih 

From the fierce dcniagoiige's unthinking rage, 

Tu luadden tor a moment and expire ; 

Nor such as the rapt oratr)r irnbues 

With warmth of facile sympathy, and moulds 

To mirrors radiant with fair ininfies, 

To grace the noble fervor of an hour j — 

But wordri which b(>ar ttie spirit of great deeds, 

Winged for tiie luture. '* 

And the people were astonished. They 
went with marvellous ex^pectations to hear 
him — they were ready to meet a wonder 
and be stirred unwontedly ; but " the half 
had not been told them. '' Indeed, no one 
could convey to his fellow the impression 
on his mind made by greeting Jesus as a 
preacher. Words were as unsuccessful as 
the colors of the artist when, after many 
attempts, he threw them down with the 
exclamation — " I cannot paint the face of 
Christ ! " 

But what was the authority of Jesus ^ 
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^By the evangelical record referred to, we 
perceive UiaC it was the manner of the 
great Teaclicr, that made his dodrine won- 
derfrtl — that caused him to niter old aad 
familiar truths as though they were a new 
revelation, and to offer views of God and 
duly which awakened reverence as sooii 
as they were tittered. Whence came this 
air of authority ? It did not come from 
station — for he was an hnmbie Nazarene. 
It did not come from wealth — for he was 
poor. It did not come from associating 
with the exalted — ^for his companions were 
of the lowly and unlearned. Ail this the 
people knew ; all this they frequently re- 
peated. But yet there was authority — im- 
pressive authority, in the manner of Jesus, 
and they confessed his majesty — his supe- 
riority to the Scribes. Whence then his 
authoritative manner? It came from the 
consciousness of truth — the highest truth 
possessed in the soul, felt by all the affec- 
tions, and obeyed in all the relations of life. 
These gave an air of authority to Jesus 
that all the schools could not give to the 
Scribes ; and these will ever besto-w oft.*M& 
humWe man a kiug\Y aui\\on\.'3 , 'wWOo. 
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shall tend to effect a mighty revolution. 
Words are power. A few spoken can trans- 
mit of the wonderful energy of one mind 
to a thousand weak ones, leaving the speak- 
er unweakened by the spirit which has gone 
out of him. A few have shaken the throne 
of tyranny, though that throne seemed as 
securely fastened as the oak of centuries, 
which has sent down deep in the earth its 
brawny roots with their thousand fingtrs of 
strength. But neither oaks, nor thrones^ 
can resist heaven's lightning, when it comes 
from the bursting cloud or the human 
breath, with the mission to destroy. No 
power can avert it. And yet men speak 
lightly of words — they sport so much with 
them that they forget their glory. There- 
fore, they have not faith in the might of 
earnestly uttered truth, and close the shut- 
ters of the soul's chamber that they may 
not see its flashes, while others enjoy them 
and think of the heaUhier air tomorrow. 

But 1 would not treat of Reformers, or of 
controversies — lightning crossing lightning; 
for the great idea of the scripture under 
consideration, refers not so much to what 
Jesus spake, as to the manner with which 
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he spake it — not so much tn the doctriac, 
as to the authority; and T have said Ihat 
this authority came from the consciousness 
of possessing the hii>hest truth, its being 
felt by all the affections, and obeyed in all 
the relations of life. j\ndfrom this I would 
enforce the great lesson, that truth possess- 
ed, felt, and acted, gives the highest author- 
ity to a human being. It is this lliat makes 
lis one with Jesus, and by which we receive 
of the glory he received from the Father 
It is this which confers the noblest heroism, 
the trnest manliness, and the highest wis- 
dom. It was this Ihat sat with Jesns on 
the mount ; that matfe Stephen's face at 
tlio martyrdom appear like an angel's ; and 
that gave Paul his elnquenec when ho stood 
on Mar's Hill, and when he made Felix 
tremble. It is this that can give ns an in- 
flnence which wealth alone can never pur- 
chase ; and which will not lead to an am- 
bilion whoso tendency is to remove ns from 
human sympathy, but that will rank us 
with those who are real social benefactors 
and friends of progress. I repeat it — and 
it is a great fact which I repeat — that TtutU 
pnssess(?d, fell, and acted, con^et?. \V« \\\^^- 
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est authority on a human ^eiiig. He to 
whom this moral authority is imparted, will 
feel the dignity of Christian manliness, and 
his influence in society will be of such a 
character that men will not dare to contemn 
it. 



THE MORAL AUTHORITY OF TRUTH. 

" / am a man under aiUhority. " — Luke. 
Tn view of what has been advanced on 
t'.iis topic, it may be said, "There are 
many kinds of Truth ; " and so, we would 
add, there are many kinds of authority. 
When man has sought and received truth 
in any department of mental effort, an au- 
thority is confered upon him, by which he 
speaks earnestly and commandingly. Let 
a man have in the depth of his conscious- 
ness the conviction that he is right — that 
he has the truth, and he will speak with an 
air of authority. It his nature so to speak. 
Luther spake thus, because he felt this con- 
sciousness, when he said to the Pope in 
view of the great principle of freedom 
which he maintained ; — •' Standing on this, 
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I, a poor German monb, am stronger than 
you all. I stand solitary, friendless, one 
mfln on God's Truth ; you with your 
tiaras, triple hats, with your treasuries and 
armories, thunders spiritual and temporal 
stand on the Devil's Lie, and are not so 
strong ! " How mighty is now the author- 
ity of his character ; it will last for centuries 
and Hve in the noblest who shall labor for 
the race. 

If we would be impressed with the king- 
ly bearing conferred by this inborn au- 
thority, let us look upon one scene in the 
great drama of our Master's life. It is the 
time of the great festival of the Passover. 
The Savior has partaken with his disciples 
of the simple repast, and now in the solemn 
hour of twilight they cross Cedron and en- 
ter Olivet, to abide in the sacred retreat of 
Gethsemane. The night is over them ; 
weariness comes to the watchers, and the 
Savior is left to agonize alone. He hears 
ever and anon the sound of human voices, 
for sweet it is for many to walk and com- 
mune in the solemn hours. And it is well. 
The Devoted is thus kept in reiriembrance 
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of the world without, and his social sympa- 
thies are kept alive. 

But lo ! the stillness and darkness of the 
garden are strangely broken in upon by a 
crowd with torches^ lanterns and weapons, 
and as they draw near, Jesus is conscious the 
hour of the enemy has come, when " the 
power of darkness " is to be manifested in 
the betrayal. The band of men, with 
officers from the chief priests and pharisees, 
come nearer, searching cautiously as though 
they would entrap a murderer. Jesus, from 
the deep shadows of his retreat, perceives 
them and comes forth, saying '*Whom seek 
ye ? " They know him not, for the dark- 
ness shaded him, while they were dazzled 
by the light of their own torches. They 
did not imagine that he would give him- 
self up, else the great multitude would have 
been spared, as also the words and staves. 
" Whom seek ye? " The reply was, *^Jesus 
of Nazareth. " Then he answered them 
" / am he .'" Then lifted they their torch- 
es and lanterns and instantly the place weis 
fully illuminated ; Jesus was clearly seen 
in the majesty of his own dignity, and we 
are told that the crowd ^' toent backtcard 
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and fell to the ground .'" What made this 
movement in so great a mass, where one 
whom they presumed 'to despise, was the 
only object to move ihem? Ah, as they 
let the hght of their torches gleam full upon 
him, they read the majesty of his counten- 
ance and attitude, as Jesus possessed, fell, 
and acted a great truth. He was the only 
one who trembled not. And had not Judas 
nerved himself for the task, doubtless be- 
lieving his master would afterwards rescue 
himself by his supernatural power, — had 
not Judas stept forward and kissed him, 
as he asked the second lime, " Whom seeti 
ye ? " they would have retired, as did the 
officers who came back In those by whom 
they were commissioned to arrest Jesus, 
only saying in reply to the question, "Why 
have ye not brought him ? " — " Never man 
spake like this man ! " The act of Judas 
emboldened the crowd to step forward — 
their earthly passions and prejudices again 
revived, and they led Jesus forth, — though 
I believe not a soul of them dare look him 
steadily in the face, till ihey came to where 
an example was given them by those they 
deemed the great. 
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I do not consider this truth bestowed 
kingliness simply because of its effects on 
the crowd, or for the authority over others 
it may and will impart to us ; but because 
of the worth of the feelings awakened and 
kept active in one's own consciousness. 
We want the applause of our own spirit, 
as well as the praise of the world. We 
want the authority of goodness within, be- 
fore which the lower passions quail and 
keep silence, as did the violent and brutal 
crowd in the presence of Jesus when they 
brought the guilty woman to him. Indeed, 
it is a part of every wise man's philosophy, 
to prepare for those times when the mind 
is forced in upon its own resources — when 
if it feel any dignity, it must be intrinsic, 
and when the outward world can afford 
nothing to lead thought away from the 
secret being. There are such times re- 
served for us all, and we have known them 
in the past, when memory has read to the 
spirit and made her hear the honest tale of 
life — the records of deeds done, and all the 
various items which make up the history of 
consciousness. 
/ have privately heard a ^lucwmstauce in 
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the life of one w!io once held a high place 
of outward anilioi'ity in the government of 
the nation, and who lor a while exercised 
great power in the political and fashionable 
circles. But his heart was not right, and 
the world knew it when before him Hamil- 
ton fell ! Yet his varied aulhoriiy was 
envied, and men deemed him happy. But 
they knew not the man as a servant knew 
him, who tells of his rising in the nooii of 
night and walking hurriedly till mom the 
floor of his chamber. A dread judgment 
was going oii within ; and gnilt quailed, as 
it heard the plea of reason and thought of 
the violated laws. The soul had no au- 
thority to assert — it had been robbed by 
sin of all it possessed; and there walked 
the wretched being, while thought altered 
not its awful accusations, nor moved from 
ita nearness loacntest feeling. His servant 
invited him to try to sleep; but alas! 
thought would not sleep — no pillow could 
woo it to repose, no charm could allay its 
wakefulness. He, like Macbeth, had heard 
a voice that cried — " Sleep no more ! '' 
what a mystery is man ! fly where he may 
he cannot outrun his responsvV\V\X'^ voV'fi'a.'* 
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eii, and wherever he tarries or walks, there 
come influences which impel him to cry — 
** Thou, God, seest me ! '' 

Hence we learn the intrinsic worth of 
that which confers moral authority. — which 
enthrones righteousness and gives it power 
to sway the world of passion, feeling and 
desire, and though that influences the world 
without. Only thus can we have true dig- 
nity, and be of the good, who are ^'satisfied 
from themselves. " Moral truth, possessed, 
felt, and acted, imparts the highest author- 
ity to a human being — the authority of 
righteous principle ruling all within, con- 
quering the temj ter and bidding him depart 
as Jesus did. O when our Master came 
from ihc lone retreat in the wilderness, 
where through the lone season he mental- 
ly labored to fully establish the sovereign 
principles on the throne and bid all else be 
subject thereto, he felt a glorious satisfaction 
— greater liian was imparted by any miracles 
he wrought, or any efi'ect by him produced. 
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" / am a man under authority." — Luke. 
Let us now consider wliai that truth is, 
which confers liiis moral authority upon the 
faithful. It is of a ihree-fold character ! It is 
the truth of our Nature, the truth of our Glo- 
ry, and the (rnth of our Destiny. 

By the truth of our Nature, I mean the 
fact of our being allied to God by our men- 
tal endowments — our spirilual capacities. 
He is our Father. And will not this pos- 
sessed, felt and acted upon, confer authori- 
ty? What else but a recogtjitlon of this 
relation, is meant by man b^ing " the im- 
age and glory of God ?" But some tell of 
unrelieved, entire depravity, when they 
speak of what they would call the truth of 
our nature. If this were the truth, how 
could we ever possess it ? for to speak of de- 
pravity, implies the knowledge of something 
higher and better. We talk of a d 
taste and appetite, and is there not t 
tially connected with such remarks, the idea 
of a correct or good taste or appetite ? And 
according as we are fully possessed of that 
idea, we speak with autVwvi.v.'j o\\ fe's.'^^wV't'^ 
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questions relating tl>ereto, for we feel it. 
But where depravity is entire, there can be 
no authority — there can be no ideas of right 
and goodness, and it were impossible for any 
one to perceive or feel the truth of his na- 
ture. And O to act it ! what authority would 
it give ? An authority like that which 
Milton ascribed to the fallen angels of his 
fancy, the antipodes of the moral authority 
of Jesus. Did man ever feel this to be the 
truth of his nature ? Some tell us they have 
felt it, and that it has covered them with 
shame and made them acknowledge it would 
be just in God to condemn them to utter 
woe. But we ask them, whence came the 
feeling of shame, the idea of God's justice, 
and the admission of the rectitude of his pen- 
alty against sin ? Are these depraved feel- 
ings ? Indeed they are not, but are the out- 
speaking of that which is divine, making us 
by its speech dissatisfied with sin and guilt. 
Thus it was with Adam and his partner in 
transgression. They did not meet God with 
the brow of unblushing depravity, but with 
shame — shame that they had yielded the 
authority over the outward and sensual, 
which their Maker coufered upou the soul. 
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Had ibey been made completely depraved, 
according to what we are said to inherit from 
them, they would have gone forth exulting 
in the power to sin, and no regret would 
have hecu known. The glory of the mind 
was indeed darkened, hut neither wholly 
veiled, nor destroyed. The tnitli of our na- 
ture is, we are allied to God. He is otir 
Father, and we have a kindred spirit, on 
whicli he has confered a moral dorainioii, 
which to recognize and appreciate is the 
first step towards tme greatness. 

By the irutii of our Olocy, I mean, that 
as sin awakens and begets shame, so Holi- 
ness wilt awaken and beget aa exalting spir- 
it, lifting the eye to the stars, as the other 
bids it droop to the earth, if what I have 
said on the last particular of the trulh of out 
nature be admitted as just, our present posi- 
tion must be regarded as a correct one. It 
is so; foe the service of sin requires a per- 
petual falsification of ourselves, a continual 
course of deceit. If there be any sincerity 
ill the sinner's service of sin — if in the least 
he continues that allegiance from choice, as 
bestowing the most happiness and aiding 
him to be great, — wimt \s\ie ii.c>\'(\^"* ■>A.'e.Sa 
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attempting to give the denial to all which 
God has revealed as the truth of our glory. 
Infinite wisdom hath inspired the truth, that 
to serve holiness is to serve our glory, and to 
suffer for Christ in being true to all requir- 
ed of the disciple, is to cause " the spirit of 
glory and of God," to rest upon us. The call 
to holiness through Jesus, is a call " to glo- 
ry and virtue" — or to that which confers the 
truest glory on man, and gives him courage — 
true moral heroism — to maintain it, — for the 
word virtue is the rendering of the term for 
valor. Hence it was written of olden time 
as God dictated, — ** Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches. But let him that glori- 
eth, glory in this, that he understandeth and 
knoweth me, that I am the Lord which ex- 
ercise loving-kindness, judgment, and right- 
eousness, in the earth ; for in these things I 
delight, sailh the Lord." As God is our 
Creator, and we bear the stamp of his work- 
manship, we falsify our nature when we 
make our delight to be in what delights not 
God, and our glory in w^hat doth not glorify 
him. 
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^^By the iriilli of our Destiny, I mean the 
fact that God- creaied iis to be itnmorlal anti 
blest beings. It is because of this (hat wo 
are made parialcers of the divine nature, and 
our glory is in lioliness. It is this truth that 
causes man to appreciale the others — to 
deeply realize that he is not, and should not 
live lilte a crealure of a few days, sporting 
with life, unmindful of the great movements 
which are going on for ihe benefit of suc- 
ceeding geiitti-ations, and refusing to devote 
himself lo a highand worlhyaim. No! ac- 
cording as the truth of ourdestinyas immor- 
tal beings is possessed and felt by the soul, 
itwill be linked to the future — the heart will 
be taken from the past, where it mourns and 
weakens ilself in regrets for that which can 
never return, aud will set its affections on 
things above and all that imagesthose things- 
oil the earth, Hence the call of the Apostle 
Paul, the expouuder of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, was frequently made — "If ye 
be risen with Christ, seek thoso things which 
are above"- — above the earth from which 
Christ rose, and higher in excellence than 
the things pursued by the S|>iril ibat lvas^« 
fntnrp life lo wliieh l(\ \<ioV ^-rvtwiwi.. ''^^ 
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that realizes the truth of his destiny, will 
have ail authority in the world within that 
will humble and subdue every purely earth- 
ly passion, and bid the fears that have tor- 
ment to depart ! He will be " free indeed." 
O what are the words of strong and elo- 
quent meaning, that can picture the aspect 
of him in whom the Truth that giveth au- 
thority dwells in power ! It is easy to de- 
scribe authority confered by station — to 
make the king, the judge, or the command- 
er, stand revealed to the imagination ; but 
our powers of description fail precisely in 
proportion as the dignity we would set forth 
is inborn, spontaneous, and independent of 
outward relations. This is the reason why 
we cannot by any description satisfy our- 
selves in attempting to picture Jesus ! The 
officers sent to apprehend, our Lord could 
easily have described to Jesus, had he re- 
quested it, those who commissioned them ; 
but in vain would have been a request from 
the rulers for the officers to describe Jesus ! 
We can conceive, what we can not express; 
for there is more lofty and glorious poetry 
unutterable in the soul, than was ever expres- 
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sed, and the mighty geniiis is oflcn compel- 
led with Thomson' to excliiira — 

In the silence of the heart, then, let us 
muse often on the spiritual anthority confer- 
ed by Truth — the truth of our Nature, Glo- 
ry, and Destiny ; and let us not refuse to 
heed llie voice that calls us to the imitation 
of Jesus, Let us aim to possess the mo^al 
dignity with which he was clothed, and 
choose rather to have our praise of God than 
of men. And while it is a laudable desire 
to wish to influence our fellow men, let us 
seek for no authority that shall lessen in them 
the preeminent allegiance of the soul to the 
aiilhority of God, which requires of all fidel- 
ity to the truth of our nature, glory, and des- 
tiny ; which fidelity is the spirit of all hon- 
orable and desiraUe dominion. 
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TRUTH A PROPHETICAL SPIRIT. 

" IVe know in part, and prophesy in part,"*^ — Paul. 

It is an humbling idea that man in his 
highest and proudest estate knows bnt lit- 
tle ; that he has gained but a few grains of 
gold from the illimitable mine ; that he has 
read aright but a few of the stars amid the 
multitude on high ; that he has scarce 
broken the surface of the great deep. But 
humbling as the idea is, it should be receiv- 
ed and reverently heeded. 

Yet we are not to take the other ex- 
treme, and deny that man hath any knowl- 
edge ; for this idea debases, while the 
other has an influence only to humble. 
Concerning the best subjects for intellectual 
eflFort, we may and we should know in 
part ; we may and should know as God 
hath given us the privilege ; and to im- 
prove this, is a religious duty. It is enjoined 
upon us by the most solemn sanctions — by 
the deepest and truest wants of our being, 
hy the hunger and thirst ever felt by the 
unfed mind, and by the great truth that all 
knowledge brings us into acc\i\aintance with 
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God; for sublimely iiath it been said by 
PlatOj — " Truth is ihe body of Gad ! " and 
it is by the body that the mind is manifest- 
ed and we receive its thoughts, purposes 
and aims, According as we know God 
aright, we may prophesy beyond what tee 
/enow, for truth in the soul is a prophetical 
spirit. 

Here lies one great reason why we should 
seek truth from the outward and inward 
voices that speak to us from God. This 
reason is, that our partial knowledge gives 
us the spirit of holy prophesy, aud we are 
ever permitted to look beyond the present 
and visible, and walk by faith when sight 
fails us. 

This is not, as it may at first appear, a 
novel doctrine, for it exists, though perhaps 
not distinctively developed, iu every think- 
ing mind. We all are aware that in Ihe 
most ordinary concerns of life — in our 
every-day aims and purjioses, the possession 
of knowledge gives us the power of fore- 
cast, and brings the prophecy to our lips, 
whether we utter it or not, when we con- 
sider the tendancies of plans. We can 
know but in part ; yet '\l WvA Y^\\'i^\Mi>-^\- 
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edge is true knowledge, it will direct us on 
beyond itself — it will become a spiritual 
artist, sketching on the broad canvas of the 
Future the images of reality, and we see 
that which will be as though it already 
were in actual being. Thus it is that we 
" know in part, and prophesy in part." 

And it is thus that Imagination is most 
usefully employed. What grand aids has 
that faculty afforded to the scientific dis- 
coverer, the philosophical speculatist ! The 
mind has grasped a few facts, and these 
have led on to grand heights of progress, 
while the soul was cheered to effort by 
glad prophecies within. The enlightened 
soul is a prophet in any relation in life. 
By what he knows, the Astronomer will 
predict the return of a comet, and the oc- 
currance of an eclipse, years upon years 
before the time. He has studied the heav- 
ens — he has been filled with rapture by the 
order and harmonies above — and has proph- 
ecied that where vacancy seems to exist, 
planets are revolving ; and after years of 
discoveries, lo ! the eye of science has 
beheld spheres moving on in their majestic 
round, completing the hatmoiv'^ o( U\<i uui- 
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verse. And no less important is tliis factiUy 
in any otlier deparlmeul of mental etFort. 
The Mechanician is kept steadily at his 
arduous toil by this prophetical spirit. It 
is encunragement to the lonely student, 
■whose eye burns as bright as the stars 
while the world sleeps below, as he bends 
ovnr the page of wisdom, and dritdis in. the 
inspiration of noble life. It is cheer to the 
good, and warning to the evil. It enables 
us lo see the abyss ere our feel slip upon 
the verge ; and in the hour of darkness and 
gloom, it gives the soul strengtVi to wait 
the coming of the rising sun, whose power 
shall scatter all shadows and fdl the world 
with glory. 

But there is a higher sense than that 
which refers the action of this power of 
prophesy to the ordinary concerns of life — 
to the fore-cast of the worldly prudent, to 
tliG student of characters, or the discoverer 
in science. It applies to the most gnevous 
trials of life and the spiritual Future. We 
know but in part, but if we know that part 
aright and fully, we may prophesy lo the 
comforting of our grief-torn hearts, and 
bring from Ihc future go\(\c\\ tix"^?. at '^■■^'^ 
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to gild with beauty the dark forms of the 
present. We need all tliat we can gain, 
for life hath its dark mysteries and its griefs 
which cause huge and deep masses of 
gloomy clouds to sweep across the bright 
and beautiful heavens, and in a few hours 
change the glad world into a tomb. And 
when the world is thus dark, we need the 
spirit of heavenly prophesy busy at our 
heart, whispering of what is to come, and 
telling of the good that shall issue from the 
evil ; as what we know of the attributes of 
the electric fluid enables us to prophesy of 
the good to be wrought by its activity, in 
dispersing unhealthy vapors and purifying 
the atmosphere. By this prophesy we are 
freed from terrors which destroy the peace 
of thousands of the ignorant, to whom the 
elemental war is all evil. 

Thoy who have never stood on the high 
mountain in the clear sunlight, and with a 
glorious prospect spread out at every point 
of view, would never dre^m that such 
beauty could be beheld, nor would they 
prophesy each to himself, and one to anoth- 
er of it, while amid the mists and clouds 
of the valleys, with \V\c» V\\\%ft wvovmtains 
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before them. There they would linger in 
sorrow, and lament that snch veils of beau- 
ty as mists and clouds were permitted to be 
spread out between God's works aud the 
seeing eye. But while they lament, there 
comes one to the travellers in the valleys, 
and encourages them to press on amid the 
cloud and mist — to rise higher and higher 
as he has risen, and despair not though at 
times their feet should stumble on " the 
dark mountains," tilt at last they shall 
emerge from the shadowy world and see 
brightness and beauty where all before was 
cloud and rain. Even such is the Christiaa 
to the desponding mourners — the travellers 
in the valley of Achor. He knows in part 
— he knows their grief, the sudden blasting 
of their hopes, the sundering of their most 
precious ties, the funeral garb which nature 
wears, and the veiling of the brightest and 
loveliest prospects. This knowledge makes 
him desirous to cheer them — to lead them 
from the valley of shadows, and to cause 
them to stand on Zion's hill, that they may 
breathe a healthier air, and clearly behold 
the glory of God. He bids tbem look up 
and press on, and pvoY.hesws \o \.\\chv a'^- 
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what Ihey shall see and feel, — and happy 
are they if they do struggle on with the 
energy of faith. 

I have seen the infant clothed with the 
loveliness of a seraph, and filling a home with 
gladness by its merry laugh. The moth- 
er was cheered by its echoes amid her cares^ 
and the father quickened his pace as he 
returned from the busy world as he recalled 
its tones. There came not a visitor but 
whose face wore a smile as the merry babe 
was greeted, and many blessings were daily 
pronounced upon him, and more and more 
hopes were garnered up in his being. But a 
worm stole into the heart of the flower and 
it began to fade ! O how love did hover 
over it, with inexpressible yearnings ! But 
prayers and efi'orts and tears could not save 
it, — and it died. As it lay in its snowy 
robes — fashioned for the home of joy and 
not for the tonjb — it seemed as if an angel 
bad become wearied and had tarried awhile 
to sleep. At last, with bursting grief, they 
bore it to the tomb, and turned away reluc- 
tantly and in tears, feeling deeply that life 
hath its mysteries ! But it is not all mys- 
tery when an infant dies. We know in 
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part. We know !io\v hcarls have asked 
after heaven as they never did before — how 
life was made to wear another and wor- 
thier aspect, and how the memory of that 
babe kept the hohest feelings alive which 
otherwise had slumbered. The depth of 
parental love was never known before. 
We know enough to awaken the pjopheti- 
cal spirit within us, so that it shall teach 
us to believe that in tho future the wise 
providence of God in this early death will 
be clearly seen and admired. 

Again ; let me speak of a fact indellibly 
written upon my heart. A httlc child lay 
for days oa the couch of languishing — his 
delicate frame quivering with intense ago- 
ny, ever and anon twining his slender 
fingers amid his damp, golden locks, and 
trying to hold himself still. The sight 
was melancholy to behold. As friend after 
friend came in, he would lift up his languid 
eyelids and gaze one moment and then 
close them again. But O the melting ten- 
derness of that momentary glance ! so full 
of patient suft'eriiig, so loving, and suffused 
with tears he could not hide. None could 
meet that look and nol \iii ?.v^iwiti. "va 
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weeping ; if any could, I envy not their 
sensibilities. But there was one who more 
than all else had sympathy for the child — 
his Mother. With the truest maternal ten- 
derness she had watched by his side day 
and night, and ministered as her own love 
and wise medical skill dictated. Yet he 
had grown more and more sick. His little 
frame — wasted and thin, was now racked 
with pain, and as oft as she told the visitor 
how good a child he had ever been and 
how patient he then was, it seemed as if 
her very heart would burst with grief as 
she saw his misery. And then too, when 
he spake of his grief, it was overwhelming 
to hear his language, so expressive of the 
truest resignation, as though good angels 
were whispering to him what to utter. 
Many hearts bowed as to a wise teacher 
, and kept his golden words as precious. 
Prayers, tears, and groans, could not re- 
move the racking pains, nor avert the work 
of death in that beautiful frame. He died. 
His mother turned from the holily beauti- 
ful face of the dead, and said — " Pll no 
longer believe in an eternal hell ! " 

^^ Strange words!" the reader will say. 
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"Was slio mad?" will, perhaps, be the next 
inquiry. Her words would tiot seem strange 
had you read the thoughts — the agonizing 
thoughts, that burned within, that coursed 
their way beneath the calm aspect she 
.wore, like the strong and boiling currents 
beneath the quiet face of the strcEim. 
Neither would you deem her mad, had you 
known her feelings ; for while she had 
been standing by her sick and dying son — 
so good, so gentle, and so patient — she had 
known the strongest wrestling of thought 
with thought. She had been thinking of 
God and his Providence, while her eye 
rested on the manifestations of the intense 
suffering her child was enduring ; and her 
soul quailed before the presence of the 
awful ideas that arose in the assembly and 
conference of Thought. Her spirit wres- 
tled with angel strength against llie power 
of the dark forms that would deny perfect 
love to the Deity, and Providence was still 
to her a truth and a happy irnlli. She fell 
that mural good was done hy the sufferings 
of the child — but yet it was a mystery 
why he, the gentlest of all Iambs, should 
suffer so much atul so \u\e,u?a\-^. '^^'^.^ 
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was mystery almost too great for the moth- 
er's heart. She wrestled with it — and at 
last submitted. 

A voice struck upon her ear. It was 
from one who could not be moved to sensi- 
bility even by such a scene as was there 
Enacted. He spoke of God's judgments — 
how when we made idols of our darlings 
by loving them " too well," he took them 
away, that we might have our affections 
drawn towards heaven and escape the doom 
of idolatry — eternal woe. The mother's 
frame shook with the power of her emo- 
tions. A new struggle came on, like the 
return of the convulsive spasms to the 
feverish. Her child died ere she conquer- 
ed. She kissed his beautiful lips which 
were wreathed with a smile, as though the 
radiance of his last and happy thought had 
lingered there, keeping away the shadow 
which death would have left. **/7/ no 
longer believe in mi eternal hell! " was tfie 
utterance of the victor mind. The myste- 
ries of this world are great enough to re- 
concile with the idea — the adorable idea of 
a perfect God, without bringing in such 
as alteiid the thought of eternal misery. If 
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the spirit, nerved by devotion and strength- 
ened by prayer, quails sometimes before 
the one, how can it live in the presence of 
the other? There are no feelings in hu- 
manity that can in the least aid in the 
interpretation of the latter mysteries, and 
if we are reconciled to them — submitlitig, 
unquestioning, in our ignorance, it is at 
the expense of every tender feeling and 
kind affection. Let the "stern agony" of 
calm, deliberate thought be endured, and 
the throbbing pulse of the fevered soul 
will never be stilled, lill that mother's 
decision shall be acquiesced in. Many a 
brain has been maddened ere the wrestling 
was completed j and the poor maniac weeps 
out a hfe of suffering, because her creed 
proved too stern for her sensibilities. A 
mother's love kept alive, will prophesy of 
good, as the issue of life. 
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TKUTH A PROPHETICAL SPIRIT. 

" We know in part^ and prophesy in partJ^ — Paul. 

As we pursue our subject, we remember 
that death does not snap the life-cord of in- 
fants only. His power reaches to all ages, 
and his frost checks the running streams of 
life at all seasons. He calls the excellent 
while they are beautifully maintaining many 
relations in affection'^s world, and the wife 
and mother lies low in the dreamless sleep. 
Yet all is not mystery — we may know in 
part. We may know how thus the convic- 
tion is brought hoiqe, close and powerfully, 
that no relations are too tender and impor- 
tant for death to touch — that no age is re- 
served — no station is exempt — no high and 
glorious powers of mind can ward the pal- 
sying blow from the body, and no pleading 
of agonized affections can turn the messen- 
ger from his purpose. In the hour when 
the excellent die — when the precious ones 
are removed from the circle where their 
charms were felt and confessed, we are made 
to feel that death is an enemy, and how 
great and godlike must be that power which 
can wake him assume the k\ud\^ ixsv^ci of 
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a friciid! We know that the aspect of 
dealli has been thus changed, and the spirit 
of a prophetic faith bids us to utter the hap- 
py truth that it will be so with others. 

We know a part of death's mission as we 
mourn the beloved. Wc know the grief 
and lears — the gioom of soul, the weight 
resting on the heart — the sorrow of the 
eom pan ion less and the motherless, and the 
wide spread shadows cast by the departure 
of the good ! Is this the only part of 
death's mission that we know ? Nay ! this 
is not our all of knowledge, if aright we 
have given our mind to think and reason. 
We dwell upon all she was — of the amia- 
bility which enrobed her in pleasantness as 
a spiritual garment, and invested her every 
action with a winning charm. We think 
of the deep affections, that flowed out in 
streams of goodness, and made the sweet- 
est mQsicof life in theircheerfnl How. We 
think of the nameless graces of look, speech, 
and action, and we cannot but ask — did all 
these die with the body ? — Did the light of 
the sonl go out wilh that of the eye, and 
the affections cease to exist with the beat- 
ing of the heart i The vo\ce ot \TQ^tc>i 
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speaks within and declares their immortali- 
ty. It bids us look up and on, and never 
cease to feel the reality of the existence of 
all that made our friends lovely and dear. 
It tells us it is truth that 

" Dast thoOart, to dust returncst-^ 
Was not spoken of the soul," 

It bidsus trust in the re-unions of heaven, and 
to bring down the sanctity of a pure and 
lofty hope upon our every day life— its toils, 
its pleasures, and its griefs. 

We know in part. We know death is an 
ordination of the infinite God — founded in 
the constitution of things and universal in 
its operation, and must therefore be a wise 
and gracious institution. We prophecy that 
it is for good. Again ; we know what as- 
surances of eternal and all efficacious love 
are given for our reception, and that a glori- 
ous and immortal life awaiteth us beyond 
the dominion of death ; that there the 
principles of God's government are not 
changed. And here our knowledge ends — 
we can penetrate no farther ; but prophecy, 
quickened into life by this knowledge, will 
speak and array before us the attractions of 
heaven, to win us from owr sonoNvs^ to en- 
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liven onr graliliide, and sanclif^ our whole 
being, WhHe we keep our feet on the 
earlh, we need not fear to be borne away 
by the clouds ; mid while we let knowledge 
dictate prophecy, we need never fear the 
evils of wild, untamed spei;ulation. Be- 
tween the prophecies given by Irulh in the 
soul and mere speculation, there is a vast 
difference. The one are the tones of the 
voice of a real angel, the other is a mere 
airy voice. The one is governed by real 
existencies— -by revealed facts; the other 
has no controlcr, but wanders at will. We 
do not speculate when wo speak of the 
happiness of the departed. To specninte is 
not our aim, for mere speculation can give 
ns no comfort or satisfaction. Suppositions 
brought thereby may for a while soothe us 
by bringing to our vision beautiful and 
pleasant picturings of heaven and eternity, 
but anon will come the conviction that they 
are but speculation — the product of dreams, 
and ihon the heart will feel a bitter loneli' 
ness and an agonizing want for the reality 
— it reality there be in the thought of thi 
bliss of the departed. "We speak what 
iruEl in a,s realities, ViVvei:Y 'nc w^i'ax 'i^ "eX^^- 
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nity as the home of the spirit, where it will 
be blest by a Father's love ; for truth in our' 
hearts prophecies of these things, and we 
cannot doubt the divinity of the prophe- 
cies. 

Socrates, in speaking of a certain author, 
once said, in substance, — '* What can be 
understood is certainlv to be admired and 
approved, and we have reason therefore to 
believe that could we fathom the rest, we 
should have the same feeling in reference 
to that." 

Such is the conviction of the true Chris- 
tian in reference to the Scriptures, to Provi- 
dence, and to the Purposes of God. He 
knows but in part, but that part bids him 
prophecy in reference to the unknown ; and 
he believes, and teaches others to believe, 
that when in eternity the whole scroll shall 
be opened and read, the whole will be ad- 
mired as worthy of its author — God. Thus 
faith can extract good out of all the ills of 
the universe and vindicate the ways of God 
to men. It always sees one point in the 
heavens open to the sunlight, through 
which the golden radiance ever streams to 
scatter some of earth's dark shadows, and 
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cause a smile to play nn many a gloomy 
feature. It keeps the heart ever iu the fu- 
ture, and consoles for the loss of what has 
been, by glorious promises of what shall be 
— by good news from the land of the 
spirit : — 

Then no tmr^T'iaSny welLelb ; ' 



Thus are we encouraged to seek tha 
knowledge we are privileged to obtain. 
Truth is a good angel and prophecies good, 
enabling the disciples to say — " We which 
have believed, do enter into rest." How 
glorious is that rest! Far superior is it to 
much rest in which we exult. For there is 
a rest after the ravages and turmoils of war 
have ended — when peace once more spreads 
her wings of love over ns. How sweet is 
that rest ! Love, Industry, and Religion, 
rejoice in it. Btit how liable is it to be 
broken! The same elements whose colli- 
sion produced all the horrors of war, slil! ex- 
ist and may again be brought in contact, 
and our rest be taken from \\s. 
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There is a rest too after the toils and vex- 
ations of the busy day — when we retire 
from all that disturbs, and in the bosom of 
domestic life find enjoyment ; and then seek 
the couch of refreshing slumbers. But that 
rest in a few hours must be broken. The 
toils of the day must be renewed — its vexa- 
tions must again be met, and for the rest of 
the even the vexed spirit will again sigh. 

There is a rest too when the heart has 
recovered from the burden of sickness, 
trouble or bereavement ; when the stunning 
sensation has been removed, and the mind 
again recovers and exerts its energies. 
Earth once more puts on robes of loveUness 
— the sunshine appears pleasant, and the 
smiles of cheerful friends are again desired 
and sought. The soul has rest from grief. 
But this rest may be speedily broken. Sick- 
ness may come again ; adversity may send 
another dark cloud over our pathway ; and 
death may demand another of our house- 
hold jewels. Then our rest is gone. The 
fountains t)f sorrow again break forth, as 
one heaving from beneath dashes away the 
coverings time had gathered over the spring. 

Thus we are led to seek from sources 
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which do not have thuir foundation iii the 
earth, the rest we need — the rest into which 
the inie heliever enters — the rest which Je- 
sus promised to those who would come to 
him. That rest is the repose of the soul, 
leaning on the hosom of love, in the spirit- 
ual retreat where the strife of the world 
can never enter, and where its griefs can 
never overwhelm. This is a blessed rest, 
and christian obedience and continuous fi- 
delity, can alone find and secure it. Let us 
think how much we need it ; let us consult 
what we know of life and its changes, and 
this knowledge will prophecy of the good 
we shall receive by yielding ourselves un- 
reservedly to the service of virtue — the law 
of spiritual life in Christ Jesus. 

We know in part the wonder working 
power of God's giace. The sublime Rec- 
ord of its glorious doings has been read, 
and we have knowledge of how he made 
bis glory — his goodness — to pass before the 
people to whom he gave the guiding cloud 
by day and pillar of fire by night. We 
know that Grace, as mauifested in the " un- 
searchable riches of Christ" — in all the la- 
bors of the Atoner and B>,e&ee.^Si.e:\. t»5\*i. 
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forth does this knowledge lead us, and we 
see visions of the unutterable glory that 
entranced the heart of Paul ; and as we 
gaze even on life's ills we can say — 

** Lord of unsleeping Love, 
From everlasting 'lUiou ! We shall not die. 
These, even these in mercy didst thou form, 
Teachers of Good, though evil, by brief wrong, 
Making Truth lovely, and her future might 
Magnetic o'er the fixed, untrembling huart.*' 



TRUTH AND THE FEELINGS. 

" Ye fiave an unction from the Holy One, and know 
all things, "—John. 

We have spoken against the preeminence 
given by many to the feelings — to the 
emotional part of our nature, and advocated 
as a truth that the sensitive should be kept 
in subjection to the intellectual, if we would 
develope a consistent or harmonious char- 
acter. This we still adhere to, and in its 
{presence would treat of the proper province 
of the feelings in the formation of the true 
christian disposition. This is important to 
be con8idered,inasmuch as the scriptures deal 
not more plainly with the matter which we 
Mboald believe and advocato, than with the 
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manner and temper with which we should 
propagate our opinions. " Speak the truth 
in love, " is the command : but this cannot 
be obeyed tit! the feehngs are disciplined, 
and to the mind is given the mastery of the 
sensitive. 

" Failh without works is dead, " we are 
told by high authority. The feelings keep 
the passage betweeu the head and heart 
open, so that the circulation of vitality is 
healthy and vigorous. The Apostle from 
whom our motto was quoted, speaks in the 
same connexion of a class who needed to 
understand and appreciate this truth. Of 
this class he says. 

" They went out from us, but they were 
not of us ; for if they had been of us, they 
would no doubt have continued with us; 
but they went out, that they might be made 
manifest that they were not all of us. " 

We should observe the emphasis of the 
apostle's remark — " they were not all of 
us" — their whole being was not given to 
the religion they professed, and the very 
fact of their breaking the fellowship prov- 
ed that there was a deficiency in depth of 
feeling. In consequence o^ v\\\s &ft^e\w\oi 
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(hey did not know enough, they had not 
experimental knowledge, there was a want 
in every part of their mental being — not a 
single principle of Christianity was rightly 
understood in all its relations, tendencies 
and harmonies, and they believed what little 
they did believe in vain, because they did 
not believe enough — because they had nev- 
er disciplined their minds to grasp the whole 
and grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of their Lord and Savior; as every part of a 
plant feels the vitality of vegetative influ- 
ence. They went out from the communi- 
ty of the faithful, and in thus doing, they 
went out from the true home of the spirit, 
the companionship of the highest hopes, 
and the most powerful incitements and en- 
couragements to the cultivation of a warm, 
true hearted, feeling, and cheerful piety. 

" But ye have an unction from the Holy 
One, and ye know all things, said the be- 
loved disciple to the faithful. Ye have an 
unction — an anointing from God. Ye have 
gone beyond mere profession — beyond fit- 
ful attention to divine things, and a heart- 
felt sympathy with spiritual revelations has 
lacliaed you to steadily labor to know all 
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thii]gs which are knowable, pertaining to 
the principles of human hope and duty. 
AVhcn Mary broke the alabaster box of 
precious ointment to anoint Jesiis, we are 
told that the odor or fragrance filled the 
house ; and thns it is with christian truths 
in the faithful heart — the unction thereof 
is enjoyed, as those truths give out of their 
sweetness to the spiritual sense, and fill the 
whole mental house with the fragrance of 
truth. They must not bo locked up in an 
intellectual alabaster box, however exqui- 
site may be its construction or elaborate its 
ornaments ; for it is too cold, too dead. 
Earnest feeling must break the icy enclos- 
ure — throw oft' the sealing covering, and 
then will the richness of the spiritual fra- 
grance be confessed as it fills the chambers 
of the soul. 

A christian believer devoid of warm and 
earnest feeling throngh which the sweetness 
of truth in the soul is conveyed to others, 
is but an alabaster box. He may have the 
intellectual adornments of learning and the 
polish of the schools, but they are only sur- 
face ornaments of a cold casket, whose 
jewels we cannot see ■, \v\\\\% :a. V^ve^'^s. 
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whose feelings are all iaterested, who has 
the divine unction in his soul, is beautiful 
and we mui^t confess it, though he has 
none of the classic graces and has never 
heard of Chesterfield. Like the fragrant 
flame that seems to rise out of a rude altar, 
gilding all the rude features of the shrine 
with beauty, so will the radiance of the 
spiritual fire within the heart illumine, as 
with the smiles of a seraph, the rude exte- 
rior, and the man, or the woman, will be 
lovely indeed. 

Our Master was a man of deep feelings, 
and he addressed the feelings of others. It 
was these feelings that gave him the earn- 
estness which he manifested, and which 
made the multitude confess that he taught 
in an original manner. Deep feeling is es- 
sential to eloquence, and without it the 
heart remains untouched by the most ex- 
quisite music of harmonious words. It is 
this alone that can insure the reception of 
the unction from the Holy One, by which 
the most precious knowledge is sought for 
and gained. Not that feeling opens the 
avenues of knowledge, but that feeling in- 
clinea the mind to do so ; and we all know 
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that when zeal grows cold iii a good cause, 
it is not from the removal of knowledge, 
but from the absence of feeling that brought 
home that knowledge in its practical bear- 
ings or relations. Hence the necessity of 
understanding the province of the feelings, 
their influence on the mind or intellect, and 
the importance of their being cultivated and 
disciplined. Too little attention is bestow- 
ed on these important matters, and the con- 
sequences are deplorable. 

I have said that Jesus made appeals to 
the feelings. I believe he often did; for 
he knew what was in man, and that when 
the harp of feeling was rightly touched, 
its response wonld live long in the sound- 
ing caverns of the soul. I speak of touch- 
aright this harp, for there are but few 
skillfull players, and what discords are 
made by the unsuccessful ! And what pro- 
fanation is there in our world of the high 
power given to some to play ai will upon 
the feelings — to tune them to what key 
they please, and vary the note from the 
wild and startling alarm lo the soft and 
dulcet wooing tone, driving to madness or 
making the subject a submrnvvt ^\a.N^\ *5» 
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it is base indeed to sport therewith, or treat 
as of little value what links iis with angels 
and seraphs, and which, in the Creator's 
time, will be touched aright, and add to the 
eternal and ever harmonious music of heav- 
en, 

There are two kinds of appeals to feel- 
ings, known and practiced by religionists 
who seek converts, — and all who are strong 
in the belief and warm in the advocacy of 
any great principles, earnestly desire the 
spread of rheir opinions and seek converts. 
It is for this that we advocate what we be- 
lieve — that we bring out from the inner 
man what pleases the spirit and makes the 
heart strong in the hope of better days for 
man. New truths crush old errors; and 
he is not a man of generous spirit who 
merely stands silent amid the ruins, inward- 
ly exulting over the destruction made, with- 
out lifting up his arm bold and high to hold 
a torch to show the ruins, and with the 
other point to the implements wherewith 
to build a nobler fabric ! We are not to be 
dark-lanterns — shutting in the warmth and 
radiance of the light we possess, and skulk 
along amid the crowd in the dark and cold. 
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For if we be christians, we should remem- 
ber that onr Master is represented :»s seen 
by the Revelator John, " clothed with a 
cloud" — but not a dark one, or a misty 
one, but a luminous one, for "a rainbow 
was upon his head, and his face was as it 
were the sun, his feet as pillars of fire, " 
Beauty, brightness, and illumination com- 
bined ; and all this — light, beauty and glory 
— moves the true christian. Around his head 
is the rainbow of hope ; in bis face the 
brightness of calm, full, and firm trast ; 
and as he passes along, rays of light seem 
to emanate fiom his feet, to illumine the 
paths for others, exposing the obstacles to 
sure progress and revealing the beautiful 
flowers that spring spontaneously to make 
the path of wisdom the way of pleasant- 
ness and peace. 

Feeling — deep, earnest, and ardent feel- 
ing, goes out to touch and quicken feeling 
corresponding thereto. And there are, I 
have said, two kinds of appeals to' the feel- 
ings; the one is to startle, excite, alarm, 
and overwhelm, giving too little respect to 
the office of Reason, and forgetting that 
"he that believeth shaW no*. "KiaVii, VasX-t " 
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Such do not seem to know, or knowing, 
d6 not seem to practlc upon the knowledge* 
that in general, if not always, right feeling 
is the product of right belief — that it springs 
from it as the lightning springs from the 
cloud formed by the laws of Heaven, and 
which lightning produces the purifying ac- 
tion. And if, Hke the lightning, it blast 
aud destroy also, it will only be as it was 
said of the great Messenger of God, that 
he should slay the wicked with the breath 
of his mouth, which was life to the faith- 
ful ! 

It will not do to give up to the Peelings 
the sovereignty of the Reason, nb more 
than it will do to deprive Reason of its sub- 
jects the Peelings. To do the one, in re- 
ference to man's good, would be like bring- 
ing the sun nearer to our earth — there 
would be too much heat : and the other 
would be like removing our earth farther 
from the sun — there would be too much 
coldness. The Feelings are always truest 
to their office or province, when they trans- 
mit the dictates of Reason to the powers of 
Action, and excite and encourage those 
powers to activity, and lhv\a harmoney is 
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preserved in the mental Idngdom. The 
apostate angels in Milton's splendid fiction 
ol' " Paradise Lost, " have no truer originals 
than the rebellious feelings usurping the 
dominion over man ! And the whole fable, 
exquisite as a work of genius as it is, may 
be so applied ; and if so, what an eloquent 
moral hath it ? It speaks to us of the high 
origin of our feelings ; that ere they learn 
to rebel against Reason they are in heaven; 
that when once they gain an audience amid 
the passions, they plead artfully and spec- 
iously ; and even in those who conquer ihe 
rebellion, there were times when the battle 
seemed almost decided for the Feelings. 
Thus we are spoken to on three important 
truths, — That our feelings in their first 
estate are pure — are angels ; That rebel- 
lious and apostatisfng feelings arc wild and 
strong foes to contend with ; and That the 
struggle for the right — for the proper bal- 
ancing of power in the mental or spiritual 
kingdom, will never be without the bless- 
ing of God who alone can grant 
With that blessing, order will be restored, 
and a propor subordination preserved am on i 
all that makes up owt sUaTv^e\)»i\w%. 
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TRUTH AND THE FEELINGS. 

" Ye have cm unction from the Holy One,^^ — ^Jobn. 

As an incentive to give deliberate thought 
to this important theme, it is useful to con- 
sider the evils of unrestrained feelings. 
These are seen continually in every-day 
life, and so common that a language has 
obtained in society concerning them that 
savors too much of fatalism, to be uttered 
by christian lips. Socrates, Washington 
and Penn, were naturally of impetuous feel- 
ings ; but they were not always so, neither 
did they obtain the masterly control that 
gave a consistent dignity to their characters 
by magic, or by wealth, but continuous and 
persevering effort, nobly directed, and with 
the consciousness of the divinity of virtue. 

I have not said, nor would I say, that 
Jesus made such appeals to the Feelings as 
those designed to startle, excite, alarm, or 
overwhelm, taking from Reason the reins 
of the Feelings : and yet he did appeal to 
the feelings, but it was to call into action 
those deep sensibilities upon whose activity 
depends so much the spirituality of the 
character o[ man. And this is the right 
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kirdof religions appeals lo liie feelings — 
by the voice of Truth, through the ear of 
Reason, down lo the sluggish heart of Hu- 
manity. " Sanctify them, God, by thy 
Truth ; thy word is truth ! " was our Mas- 
ter's prayer. It is the prayer of all who 
seek the sanctificalioii of man, with a pro- 
per reverence for miad. It should he our 
prayer. Truth — the expression in language 
intelligible to human ears of the Divine 
Mind ! — Truth is the great Intercessor 
with the Feelings, seeking lo bless and bap- 
tise them as the children of Reason, and 
coiisecralc them to the high service of God. 
Christ, in doctrine and life, is Truth to this 
end. By the beauty of his life, he attracts 
the eye to examine the sources of this 
heaiity — to examine his doctrine. The 
more his doctrine is looked into, ihe more 
it will be discerned as one suited to satisfy - 
the deepest and truest wants of the sonl. 

The devinest gilt bestowed on Jesus as 
the Messiah of God, aside from the knowl- 
edge of the Father's purposes, was Ids pow- 
er 10 sound the depths of human conscious- 
ness and familiarize hiiusclf with its pro- 
foundest secrets. He &o\j\4 \\\\"L\^'aVni\«,^S^ 
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its dark waters and view the hidden wealth, 

the wrecks of bright hopes that once floated 

on in beauty, and the animated world which 

there exists. He could follow retreating 

thought to its fartherest cavern, and call 

from its sleep every reposing passion. O 

the human heart is a strange Sea ! How 

varied its aspect in storm and calm ! What 

mighty undercurrents rush and mingle while 

the surface is all quietness and peace ! And 

what a world would be unveiled could a 

mystic sense be given to reach and read all 

that makes up the being we call man ! 

More wondrous would the sight be, than 

would be unfolded to him who should 

stand on some high rock amid the ocean, 

where are no bounds but the horizon, and 

there be permitted to behold all that lies 

beneath the watery veil ! To Jesus of 

Nazareth such a power was given. Man 

was transparent before him. In the days 

of the Temptation he was instructed in the 

whole history of the human heart, and was 

thus made a reader of man — an interpreter 

of the mysteries of that great mystery. 

"He needed not that any should testify of 

wan, '^ for with a divine \iis\^Vv\. Vve vmdet- 
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Stood the whole, and knew — not merely 
conjectured, opined, or guessed — he knnto 
what was in man ; not the mere surface of 
being, that which ihc crowd, or the chance 
student percieved, but tlie deep things of 
til soul, which made liim kn ow a raau as 
the man alone knew himself, and which ' 
caused the wonderstruck Samaritan woman 
to exclaim — "Come, see a man which told 
me all things that ever I did? Is not this 
the Christ?" 

He knew human nature as far as to a de- 
pendent mind the knowledge could bo con- 
veyed. He knew its deep wants and ever- 
enlarging desires — its boundless capacities, 
its dissatisfaction with the idea that this 
life is the all of human existence. He 
knew there were enquiring spirits, and ever 
will be, who will not be easily satisfied — 
who think and think cautiously, and who 
retiuire something more than great names 
and bold declamation to cause them to rev- 
erence principles. He knew that these 
have deep and strong feelings common to 
humanity, and when once they were loos- 
ened from the icy band, they would flow, 
— not like the moiiiHam sUe^wv ^m\o\i.'s ■a.'M^ 
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noisy, nor like the summer brook now full 
and anon dried np, but like the majestic 
river full, strong and even, that can be de- 
pended upon for permanency and strength. 
This was the secret of our Savior's power 
in his preaching ; by his deep insight into 
character, he applied himself to whatever 
class he met with, and reached the secret 
feelings — not to arouse, to startle, and fire 
with sudden life, but to make man feel 
that he knew him and that he appealed to 
the truth of things in the inner world. And 
thus it was that the multitude ever listen- 
ed to the Savior as one not of men, and 
surrounded him to hear, till the rulers ob- 
tained power to change them and make 
them regard him as one who would destroy 
the glory of the nation. Thus through 
the force of habitual feelings their passions 
were aroused and they rebelled against rea- 
son. And many a true Reformer has thus 
been rejected, when a proper restraint upon 
the feelings developed by preexistent cir- 
cumstances and customs, would have caus- 
ed the intellect to form a judgment, and 
kept from human history many a dark page. 
It IS so now. The feelings are too often 
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barking dogs at the gale whtii a stranger 
approaches, becai;ie he is a stranger, but is 
fawned upon soon as he is discovered lo 
be a true friend of llie lord of the mansion. 
They slioiUd be rightly trained, lest we 
recognize the face and form of a friend af- 
ter he is wounded, if not slain. 

i wonld have the sceptic to thus train his 
feelings, that when he opens the Gospels he 
may open them without having ten thous- 
and spectral forms rising around him, de- 
claiming on priest-craft, iniquisilions, and 
tyranny over mind; for amid the excitemeul 
caused thereby, he cannot rightly read or 
interpret the motives presented in the Gos- 
pels for receiving Christianity as having its 
foundations down deep in our spiritual df- 
ture, and speaking to the soul as a father 
speaks to a child. 

And are there not feelings to be thus ad- 
dressed ? to be addressed by religion as phi- 
losophy addresses man on the wants of so- 
ciety, or poetry the love of the ideal perfect, 
plunging deep like the diver after pearls? 
The Bible speaks, of " the hidden man of 
the heart," and who does ndt know the 
meaning? Who has i\o\ a\\\'i.iaft\i^A^^^» 

H* 
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which none were ever admitted ? And in 
that being are there not thoughts that Jesus 
of Nazareth alone can calm? feelings that 
he alone can soothe ? aspirations that rise up 
from amid the earthly, like doves from a city 
street, heavenward, that can find liberty and 
joy only in the wide expanse and clear at- 
mosphere of Christianity ? Are there not 
thoughts that visit eternity — that make us 
feel how true it is that this is a perishing 
world — that all its grandeur and magnifi- 
cence cannot feed one soul with satisfaction, 
nor so fully possess the mind as to keep out 
the shadows of the falling ruins of the past. 
We must confess it. We must confess that 
if the Gospel were torn from us, a perpetual 
dirge would be sounding. It would not be 
heard, perhaps, amid the hum and noise of 
the busy crowd, or the pleasure throng, but 
ever when the soul calls home its thoughts 
from wandering, and often when the best 
beloved and her dear miniatures are em- 
braced, and we feel how essential is thci 
existence to our joy, or any true satisfactio 
in life. O what graves, deep and dark grave 
Unbelief doth dig! What beautiful fori 
are lai&out and coffined by Doubt ! A 
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what mournful bells are rung by ilie sexton's 
boy, Ignorance, who thiuka not of the dark 
clad procession that moves at the sound ot 
the funeral bells ! 

I marvel that men have treated the unbe- 
liever and the sceptic unkindly! If there 
are any who should receive charity, it is he 
who limits life by the grave, and recogni- 
zes no maiii festal ion of God in all the visi- 
ble. He has feelings which will not always 
sl'jep; and when they are awakened, terri- 
ble indeed must be the agony of soul. And 
true indeed it is, that " the death of the be- 
loved has been the parent of faith ;" and 
the rains of grief have moistened the soil of 
the heart, so that, spontaneously, the roses 
of Sharon have there sprung up and bloom- 
ed, and yielded a fragrance unto God. 

Disciples of the great Hope ! devout 
thanks are due from you for the grand pecu- 
liarity of your faith which permits you to in- 
terest your feelings more and more without 
diminishing your happiness. No otherfaith 
permits this, because no other originated in 
the God of the human heart. O seek for 
the holy unction — the anointing of the spir- 
it, as Christ was anoitiled ->n\\\\ "Ote. '^■\ ^^ 
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gladness ; and your souls shall be joyous, 
not with the mirth that ^^ in the end hath 
heaviness," but with •* the joy of the Lord" 
that is strength — strength to every virtue 
and to every active power. 

" But what," say^ a certain writer, "what 
are the limits of this religious feeling ? Be- 
yond what boundaries is it never to pass ? 
Now a truly religious feeling could not run 
into excess ; — it would never go near to 
prevent the performance of a single social 
duty, nor the enjoyment of one innocent 
pleasure ; — it could only become more relia;- 
ious, and that change would be happy. 
But nothing human is pure; many foun- 
tains of worldly interest send their waters 
into the river of life. Then whenever 
what we consider our religious feeling, is 
no longer controlled by our judgment, — 
when we begin to be enthusiastic where 
reason has not first approved,— when we 
make feeling supply the place of action, 
and suppose that holy affections will atone 
for our want or violation of morality, — 
still more, when we compare ourselves 
with others, and our fancied superiority 
nwakens, or may awaken confidence and 
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pride ; ihen onr religions is fast clianging 
to irreiigioiis feeling, and wo are in the 
path that seemeth right unto a man, though 
the end thereof be the way of death. 

" But the degree of religions feeliiig 
should be determined by what we know 
of our own nature. We can tell just how 
deeply we are interested in the coijcerns of 
life. — how well we bear its labors in the 
prospect of reward, — how much we re- 
joice when wc have added to our posses- 
sions, and what feelings are awakened by 
the accidents, either favorable or unfortu- 
nate, that call up the fervor of the soul. 
Our affections must be proportioned to our 
impression of the value of the objects that 
excite ihem. Then if the service of God 
is higher than the slavery of the world, 
religion must' be followed wiih deep and 
solemn earnestness. 

" Wo suffer our affections to be wrought 
into admiration when we witness the suc- 
cessful experiments of human art, — the 
works of human hands, and the noble re- 
sults of man's intellectual exertion ; we 
allow them to kindle into warmer enthusi- 
asm at the thought of VwixniiYv ^w^. 
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rounded as it is with recollections of vio- 
lence and blood ; we invite them to linger 
and gaze on the magnificence of the heaven 
above, and the familiar beauty of the earth 
beneath us ; no feeling seems too strong to 
express, when fine examples of human 
character demand our reverence and de- 
light ; why, then should we keep the affec- 
tions steadily away from things immortal, 
while we waste them in emotions that can 
go with us only to the grave ? Why can 
we not fasten them on those enduring 
things, that shall not perish with the world 
at last ? Why can we not give our best, 
yes, all our affections, to rehgious duty and 
improvement ? " 

Let our answer be, that we can and will 
thus give them. That we will look with 
more than intellectual admiration on the 
beautiful pictures of Christian goodness — 
that we will gaze with emotion deep and 
lasting, from which our souls shall come 
forth in newness of life, as a spirit from its 
baptism in calm or troubled waters. 

♦' ik'thrxda^R pool lias lost iis power I 

No an(;<'l, hy his {:lad descent, 
J)i«<i)enj«rs that diviner power 

Vvhlch with \u healinx waters went ; 
r.tu If<', whose w<>rd snrpasjiud its wuvc, 
/.<« Jiili umnipotent ta save. 
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Wild liTlng yinutt only crowned, 
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When.^plril srlrred, Ihcit aniirco la puru." 
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TRUTH AND SENSIBILITY. 

" Be ye khul, tender hearted." — Paul. 
" Thine heart was tender." This was 
said of Josiah, king of Jiidali, of whom the 
son of Sirach wrote ; — " The remembrance 
of Josias is like the compesitioii of the per- 
fume that is made by the art of the apothe- 
cary ; it is sweet as honey in all months, 
and as music at a banquet of wine. He 
behaved himself uprightly in the conver- 
sion of the people, and took away the 
abominations of iniquity. He directed his 
heart unto the Lord, and in the time of the 
ungodly he established the worship of 
God." This is high praise for a monarch 
— for one who lived in the perilous age of 
ignorance and initifiity. Yet it was deserv- 
ed. Josiah was all that he is described as 
having been ; and a more beautiful tribatp. 
could not Ijc pronounced \\\ai\\^?«.\.l'Si\'^'">-'^ 
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the figure used by the historian, by which 
the memories of his good deeds are repre- 
sented as being likq the materials compound- 
ed by art to make an exquisite perfume, fill- 
ing the air with the most delicious fragrance. 
His must have been an honorable course, 
whose memory was "as sweet as honey in 
all mouths, and as music at a banquet ;" 
and such an one deserves to be remember- 
ed by us, that his history may teach us wise 
lessons of the worth and importance of 
sensibility. 

The eulogy pronouncod, opens the grand, 
yet simple secret of Josiah's fidelity to the 
great interests of humanity which were 
committed to him, and his success. " Thine 
heart was tender.'' He kept alive youthful 
sensibility, and every expanding intellec- 
tual and moral power partook of its influ- 
ence. It grew with the growth of each, 
and gave ihem a spirituality essential to the 
most perfect beauty and the noblest activi- 
ty. He never forgot the man in the king, 
and was true to his human sympathies 
while exercising the powers of sovereignty. 
And this constitutes the great difierence be- 
twecn the mighty whose names adorn his- 
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tory, and those who have reigned in the 
madness of iiubridled ambition. As the 
deep symiiathies of the soul are neglected, 
the character becomes stern — the elevations 
of stations and dignities lift up the mind 
heyond the atmospSiere breathed by the 
amiable affections, and in the colder air of 
those high regions the summer of the heart 
is forgotten. But to such there come limes 
when memory is awakened to recal the 
beauties of that summer — when the inagi- 
iiaiion stretches its far reaching vision to 
behold the loveliness long unfelt, as the 
weary old man siis on the ruins time has 
wrought and feeds his soul with gleanings 
from tho reaped fields of the past, that his 
heart may beat again as it once did pulsate, 
when life was goldenly bright with the fresh- 
ness of romance, in those hours of the out- 
breaking of long sealed sensibility, the am- 
bitious soul feels that success has been 
dearly bought ; and fain would the miglity 
man of war — tile conqueror of nations, 
throw himself on the neck of his humblest 
subject and be a man again — with strong 
and noble sympathies rushing through, his 
being, giving a new aiidbeauUtviW^'i.X-'Si'iiSs. 
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his powers. But as the dignities he has 
coveted bind him to the throne, and as there 
he must maintain the kingly attitude, he is 
like Brutus when he condemned his sons to 
death and witnessed their execution — ^the 
agonized heart beats violently in its case- 
ment, however much be may look like a 
statue. 

" Methinks 
There's gomething lonely in the state of kings ! 
None dHre come near ttaeni. As the eagle poised 
Upon his sightless throne in upper air, 
Hcares gentle birds away, so kings, (cut off 
From human kindred by the curse of power,) 
Are shunned and live alone. There is a wall 
(Invisible, indued, yet strong and high,) 
Which fences kings from close approach of men. 
They live respected — oh, that cheat " respect," 
As if the homage that abases others 
Could comfort him that has't. Alone, alone, 
Trisoned in ermine and a velvet chair- 
Yet toudied by terrors, what can soothe a king f 

Sensibility is then an important theme. 
The christian scriptures enjoin upon us the 
cultivation, by exercise, of a deep sensibil- 
ity, as a duty of the highest importance ; 
they also connect obedience to duty with 
the highest degree of happiness — happiness 
is the smile and perfume of the flower 
which duty opens and causes to bloom. 

If this be true, our best good is united to 
tenderness of heart — a rightly cultivated 
sensibility. For what is sensibility? It is 
the preserver of the affections. It gives 



tliem iIjc elixir of life. Sensibility is the 
sister of tlie Intellect. It exerts a refining 
and chastening influence of the most amia- 
hle character. Sensibility is the heaven- 
bestowed friend of Religion in the soul. 
It keeps away indifference, it gnards against 
lukewurniness, and gives a divine insight 
whereby the tenderest and most exquisite 
teachings of revelation are discerned. And 
is not this last particular of unutterable im- 
portance? Consider what pathetic scenes 
in the lives of the Prophets and the Apos- 
tles must be passed by with a oold glance 
where sensibility is not. The infinite ten- 
derness of our Lord's ciiarnrter must in a 
great measure be entirely lost, and a stern- 
ness will be given to many precepts that 
does not belong to them. Sensibility will 
perceive and remember the qualifying rec- 
ords that throw a tenderness and amiability 
over those repulsive declarations — repulsive 
when considered according to the letter; 
without the aid of the spirit that tempers 
them aright. 

Sensibility, in short, is to the whole being 
what the summer shower, mingling with 
sunshine, is to the gatdeu. X aX ■me^^^VK*^ 
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lightly of this essential attribute of amia- 
bility, and jest with it as though they ad- 
mire stoicism, and would wind the cords of 
the heart so tight that they shall not vibrate 
to any soft touch of gentleness. Yet there 
is no reality in all this — there is no mean- 
ing in the jest — there is no real love of sto- 
icism. It is one of the many contradic- 
tions whereby the inner life is belied, and 
by which those who look only on the sur- 
face of things misjudge human nature. If 
any doubt this, let the doubter examine the 
countenances and listen to the speech of a 
crowd when some accident has occurred 
that appeals powerfully to the pitying heart. 
Witness the moistened eye, and hear the 
tender words that come from even the 
roughest, and then confess how common 
to man is sensibility — what a flush of beau- 
ty it spreads over the human countenance — 
what melting music it gives to the vocal 
powers. And as we see how it softens the 
rough hand, how it begets self-sacrifice, how 
it carries the heart ont far beyond the boun- 
daries of selfishness, how it changes the 
lightning of anger into the flashing beauty 
of affection, and how it makes the stem 
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man bend from the loftiness of" his pride, — 
when we see all this, we cannot but deem 
sensibility worthy of cultivation, as essen- 
tial to the highest cast of character, and say 
earnestly with the poet — 

" BftiiT Ihp heart alimild oche loa diuiIi, 
Than never ncUc nt all." 

Some have become so sickened at the 
display of a morbid sentimental ism — the 
overflowing of evanescent feeling in those 
who wonld scorch a flower to fade it, that 
they might weep over it as over perished 
beauty — some so despise this mode of 
"seeking a reputatation" for sensibility, 
that they can hardly bear the sound of the 
word, and turn away from the most pathetic 
and sacred themes and objects, lest they 
should be betrayed into the "melting 
mood." But in doing thns, they falsify 
their real character, and put on a repulsive- 
ness they find it difficult to maintain — there- 
by lessening greatly their own happiness, 
and preventing the natural exercise of the 
best powers they possess to promote the 
happiness of others. They grievously 
wrong themselves, and take as bad an ex- 
treme as ihose they d.\s\vVe. "Yo ■^'a^^'^'e. 
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mask of a stoic, is as wrong as to wear the 
appearance of delicate feelings unpossessed. 
There are others who, from a quick and 
exquisite sympathy, are so frequently moved 
by the sorrows they witness around them, 
and make the griefs of others so much their 
own, that, at times, they regard the posses- 
sion of acnte sensibility as an evil, and 
think that as the world goes, it were better 
to have a more unfeeling heart. But no ! 
God has set one thing over against another 
with such perfect wisdom, that the highest 
and purest happiness must flow only in 
the channels opened by a tender sensibility. 
To sensibility is given an eye that perceives 
a world of beauty shut out from the less 
tender soul. To it is revealed the poetry 
of the beautiful — the music of sounds. It 
has a language of its own, and it meets 
with the mystic words wherever it roams, 
and is delighted, as with an epistle from 
God, where colder hearts confess the pres- 
ence of but a blank sheet. Blessed are 
they in whom it abides in harmony. 

" The common cartli, tho air, tho Fkle«, 
Totheiu are oiiriiiii^ Porodue." 

Its province in the soul is well set forth 
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by the pc»et, where he describes his visit to 
the hall of Art, where the works of geni- 
us IVoni far and near adorned the walls. 
He had gazed long on an exquisite painting, 
when therfi drew nigh a bright and beuiifnl 
stranger, 

" Wilh llpe Dt lovEand c;e> of asme, 
Apd Mm and loots, most BwwUy bieiil 
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There was sensibility outraged indeed ! 
The Religion of the picture was undiscov- 
ered. Bill oh, who would not rather choose 
the overflowing of intense feeling in the 
])oel, than the icy coldness of indifference 
to every thing lender and pathetic .' With 
such an indifference, what is Woman ? She 
is an instrument of music incapable of pro- 
ducing the sweetest harmonies that reach 
the soul with vibretiiig power, and fill the 
whole being with heaven. She is a butter- 
fly, floating in the sunshme 'wxOft ^\\.\si-i\'^% 
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wing — ^beautiful it may be, but not to be 
loved. For how can she come with us to 
the altar to meditate on Jesus, and when 
our tears are gushing forth as we think of 
his immortal love and the Father's tender- 
ness, where are the tears that should an- 
swer ours ? And when we are bending over 
crushed hopes and withering joys — lament- 
ing the world's deceit and ''man's inhu- 
manity to man" — descanting on the dic- 
tates of charity and desiring the means to 
relieve human woe, — where is the heart to 
commune with ours and cheer us, to breathe 
kind words, to bear with an overwhelmed 
spirit, and to tenderly deal with even peev- 
ishness itself? O not in the breast of her 
who has no tear for the sorrows of Jesus, 
who cannot pause amidst the loveliest of 
nature's and art's lovely things to admire 
the moral beauty of Mary's son the most. 
Let her not come to the couch of sickness 
— ^let her not be with the mother as she 
bends over the cradle of her sick child, or 
as she kisses for the last time its cold but 
still beautiful lips ! Nay ! let her come 
there — let her behold the holiest manifesta- 
tions of sensibility, and ^rhaps she mai 
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also begin to feel ; and O in that hour whea 
ihp finer and most spiritiial feelings burst 
tiieir confines, how many bands that bound 
to earth will bo broken, and how richly 
will vitality flow to the moral and religious 
afFections! Like the early rain that pre- 
pared the earth for the precious seed, those 
riowings of feelings will be to the heart. 
The seed of divine truth may then and 
there be sown, and the renewed soul will 
be one of those who glorify God by bring- 
ing forth much fruit. 

Sensibility is the smile of virtue. It 
gives a loveliness and moral attraction to a 
life of obedience that will charm the young 
and win them to the service of their Crea- 
tor. It makes charity wear an aspect of 
benign sweetness, and seems to say, and 
says truSy, that the benevolent soul knows 
a luxury in doing good. It adds a grace to 
courtesy in social intercourse, and keeps the 
heart alive and active to improve opportu- 
nities for the performance of little kindness- 
es. It guards against rash and impetuous 
speech, and suggests the soft answer that 
turns away wrath. It inclines to the exer- 
cise of forgiveness whencvet ^.^■a^. "^Ns^ms. 
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should be manifested, and ever remembers 
in all the relations of life the precept — " Be 
ye kind to one another, tender-hearted." 
Thus sensibility is commended to us, and 
without it we can never be Christ-like. 
- There is another light in which this sub- 
ject presents itself. Some, in enjoining 
deep sensibility, utter strange ideas concern- 
ing irreverence towards the Deity and Jesus. 
They tell us they are shocked at the irrev- 
erent familiarity with God which is taken 
by some poets and other writers, and that 
the beauty of most poetic pictures is there- 
by seriously injured. This, it would seem, 
implies, that they possess a very refined re- 
ligious sensibility, and it may be true that 
they do. But we ask them not to make 
their sensibility the standard of all others, 
lest they mark that as irreverent which 
flows from the full fountain of a devotional 
heart. According to our standard, they are 
wanting in the most refined and exquisite 
sensibility — they see not the circling glory 
of many heart-coined words, nor have the 
penetrating spiritual glance to read tlie deep 
meaning of glowingly uttered love — ^the 
utterance of thoughts that would have con- 
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Slimed the heart had they heeti kept within, 
and which could not. without hypocrisy, 
have been breathed in less warm and ten- 
der language. The stamp of the gold tells 
its origin. He that loves not Csesar cannot 
be expected to admire his image; nor he 
that loves not liberty to reverence her form. 
He that sees not God — the all- origin in ating 
Spirit — as clearly in a honey drop as in 
rolling worlds, will not be moved to tears 
as another will, when the dew-drop is aeea 
rolling down the folds of the rose, making 
its way to the seat of life, and there nest- 
ling, shiningfrom its own purity, as though 
it were glad that it can do good in its mo- 
ment of life. 

I am not willing — for I find nothing in 
my religion or philosophy that prompts me 
to be willing — to allow, that those who 
thus fault the expressions of religious ten- 
derness do really possess pre-eminent sensi- 
bility. I believe they are deficient in some 
of the most acnte attributes of true sensi- 
bility, and are insensible to the real, deep 
wrought feelings which beget the utterance 
of which they complain. Is there any fig- 
ure or expression that is leuiei mv^ ersj;^'*.- 
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itely touchingj which the sacred writers 
hav« not used to shadow forth the Dearness 
of God to the child-like spirit ? Begin tho 
work of examination and continue to the 
end, and you will find that as you trace the 
progress of deep devotion to God — of the 
utter forgetfulness of self in devotion to 
the highest interests of the race, you find 
more and more tender and familiar expres- 
sions used in reference to the Deity and Je- 
sus. How '^ the disciple whom Jesus lov- 
ed" would weep to hear the cold criticism 
of some judges of devotional poetry ! How 
he would pray that the holy thoughts and 
ideas of the poet might sanctify more thor- 
oughly (he soul, and make welcome the 
most tender of all the utterances of tender- 
ness' self! 

^' There is too warm a coloring to that 
miniature, and more tenderness than should 
be given to the expression," said a gentle- 
man as he was examining a miniature of an 
acquaintance, to a lady near by, whose heart 
he knew not, ** Not for me," was the re- 
ply ; '^ it rather seems tame, for I want more 
of his soul there. You do not knoxo him 
as I do.^^ 
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The miniature was iier own work — she 
heeded not the critic's words, but when the 
twilight came, and the eye seemed to lose 
some of its tenderness, and the Up its sweet- 
ness, she re-tonc!ied them ; and when the 
miirning with itsfnil light came and poured 
its golden rays on the picture, she deemed 
it still too tame, and but a faint shadowing 
of the tender image in her soul. 

The natiira! language of deep, earnest 
and devoted affection , is the laugnage of 
endearment, bordering upon, if not ap- 
proaching to extravagance. Witness It as 
manifested by peculiarly affectionate chil- 
dnin, and in the intercourse of self-sacri- 
ficing companions. Too much — too much 
is the tonderest sensibility kept separate 
from religion in the public discussions of its 
claims. The pulpit does not have true 
sympathy wi:h the varied pulsations of the 
great heart of humanity. It puis on a false 
dignity, and in the loftiness of its prido will 
not come down to the every day feelings 
and sensibilities of man. And men strange- 
ly love to have it so. They would smile as 
at a descent from dignity, should the pul- 
pit deal fully with aW \,\vaI \s \\\ftA.w\ "\ft. "^Iw^ 
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record — " And Jacob sersred seven years 
for Rachel, and they seemed unto liim but 
as a few days, for the love that he had for 
her." Why should such a thereie be neg- 
lected? Consider it — the influence of true 
affection to lessen toil, and cliarm away the 
weariness of a long season of labor. How 
such a theme, if well discussed, would come 
home to sensibility! A great truth is un- 
folded by it, and the influence of its recep- 
tion — of its spirit being mingled with the 
whole life, must be of the healthiest and 
happiest character. O, to the heart of sen- 
sibility, religion brings no more powerful 
incentive to incline the soul to vigorous and 
determined action for God and his holy Son, 
than that which moved Jacob to so cheerful- 
ly toll. Christianity would take hold of the 
same passion and give it a heavenward di- 
rection. Sensibility, active and quick in 
perception, will discern how Christianity 
meets, encourages and makes her own, these 
passions which are so seldom dealt with bj 
the pulpit. It sees that nothing lender and m 
beautiful is set aside from the inlUicnce o("j 
Religion, but when the heart is all alive to 1 
loveliness in humanity, nalMic w ajrt, — whaa J 
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the soul goes abroad for intellectual gratifi- 
cation, and deals with all the variety in the 
great museum of materiality, she adds a 
sweetness and a richness which nothing 
else can impart. Sensibility makes her an 
inseparable companion of the spirit, and she 
becomes as a friend who walks with lis, di- 
recting our attention to beauties and enjoy- 
ments which olherM'ise would have escap- 
ed us. 

But we must not mistake. There are 
those who have sensibility enough — such 
as it is. They can feel injustice done them 
most acutely, and are oppressed with the 
weight of injured feelings; hut this sensi- 
bility never partakesof the social element — 
it is selfish. It does not go far enough, for 
it does not prompt to prudence against com- 
mitting acts that may wound and torture 
others, as they have been wounded and tor- 
tured. The careless word has made them 
weep when spoken to them, but they have 
not learned to checit the like on their own 
lips. They would feel a halm coming from 
words of reconciliation from one that had 
wronged them, but they are not willing to 
utter such to those they V\ave ■wi5>w|p.^. ^*xw^ 
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thus in many ways they prove that their sen- 
sibility needs the social element, that it may 
prompt them to be generously just to others, 
and do as they desire others should do to 
them. 

And thus sensibility will be made a part 
of the whole being, and give of its peculiar 
virtues to every intellectual taste and every 
moral sentiment. It will be with us when 
we contemplate the beauties of nature, di- 
recting by its instincts to the loveliest of 
the lovely in the vast round of beauty, 
causing us to delight in witnessing the adap- 
tations of means to produce enjoyment, and 
inspiring us with gratitude for the mere con- 
sciousness of being — that we are alive and 
are capable of meditating on the varied glo- 
ry of God. It will be with us in the house 
of prayer, giving a holy fervor to our devo- 
tions, a deep earnestness to our prayers, and 
enabling us in some degree to realize the 
infinite tenderness of our heavenly Father. 
It will permit us to perceive the intent and 
meaning of the sweetest types of love, to 
appreciate the labors and example of Jesus, 
and take part in the joys he heightened and 
the sorrows he relieved. It will keep our 
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henrtsopen to [he great world around us — 
the smile and the tear ready as tokens of 
sympathy, and never shall we want for 
friends. And when Religion can be otir 
only friend, to give light in the dark hour, 
then shall we know the good of a religious- 
ly cultivated and well disciplined sensibility. 
It will recall the dearest assurances of Re- 
deeming Love, and the tender and beautiful 
images of our Maker's influence on the soul 
will have a new beauty given them, and 
on the wings of blissful adoration the soul 
shall wing its way to the freer air and purer 
clime of heaven. 

Be diligent and true to the culture of a 
refined and christian sensibility. It has plea- 
sures of the purest nature, and fosters none 
but the most noble passions. Lt is the guard 
of innocence, the best companion of virtue, 
and the inseparable friend of true greatness. 
In heaven it reigns in perfection. There it 
makes angels "-end over their harps to weep 
with the woe stricken and the betrayed of 
earth ; and in llie soul of Jesus, exalted and 
glorified as he is, it lives towards us, and 
hence it is that we have an high Priest who 
can be touched with a SeeWti^ gI tsvK "«&«■ 
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mities. That feeling touches the electric 
chain of sensibility which binds the heav- 
enly host together, and from humblest saint 
to highest archangel, there are desires, in- 
tense and pure, for the redemption of man. 
Heaven is the sensorium of sensibility ! 

Blessed be God for those views of Chris- 
tianity by which the King is seen in his 
beauty, and the land that is afar off is des- 
cried in all its radiant loveliness. We con- 
template the realities of eternity, and sensi- 
bility is not overwhelmed, but gratified. 
There she beholds the desired end — the end 
of sin and sorrow ; there the lait tear is 
wiped away and the last sigh is hushed. 
There all souls are made pure, and eternal 
harmony reigns. 

"Tlicro formd unseen by mortal cyi;, 
'i'(K> eloriouh for our 8iclit to bear, 
Aru walking with tboir God on high, 
And waiting our arnvul there." 

Heaven is the sensorium of sensibility, 
and '' all the air is love." The influences 
that descend therefrom are all regenerating, 
and extend wider and deeper eternal bless- 
ings. As we partake thereof, life assumes 
a better aspect, a holier and worthier sig- 
ni£cance is given to ont beings and truly 
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does goodness become ihj ti le siandird of 
greatness. When m the last hour the soul 
looks hacli upon the past and the sentence 
of life is passed may conscience chi.tr us 
with the sweet approval — '•Tkmc heart 
was lender. 



TRirrn and the love op pleasure. 
" f!'c arc helpers of 'jonr jny.^' — Pal'l. 

The Apostle Paul in treating of right 
aims in life once said, " She that liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth." This 
expression is indeed strong and forcible, 
and we should carefully seek its import ; 
for where there is unusual force of lan- 
guage, we always recognize earnestness of 
feeling, and earnestness of feeling in refer- 
ence to great moral truths, is ever deserving 
of respect and attention. 

" She that liveth in pleasure " — here is 
the chajacter described, — " is dead while 
she liveth " — here the baneful cd'ect of 
developing suchachaT&clet'\a^\.5v't»i&. ""^iVaJ- 
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did Paul mean by the character and judg- 
ment involved in his declaration ? To 
unfold and illustrate his meaning will be 
the purpose of this article. 

In doing this, let us treat first of the 
character alluded to. This we must treat 
negatively — that is, to show what the Apos- 
tle did not mean, that erroneous concep- 
tions of his idea may be removed. This 
is necessary, as some have used his lan- 
guage as havii^ application to those cheer- 
ful and vivacious spirits, who ever wear 
smiles from the everflow of happy feeling, 
and who would act the hypocrite were 
they to assume an aspect of seriousness 
bordering on gloom. Go out to the foun- 
tain, as it sends up its sparkling waters in 
the sunshine, and leaps and dances in its 
merry flow, and tell it to be grave and 
moderate. What will the result be ? The 
result will be an exposure of your own 
folly in asking for an effect against all ex- 
isting causes. Down beneath the bubbling 
and glittering waters, there is a force act- 
ing meeting influences from above, and 
the glad waters leap forth as God intended 
and ordained that the^ sVvowld. So is it 
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with the fonnlains of some hearts. Those 
who possess them do not study to act joy- 
ous; but the gladness which they contin- 
ually manifest, is the effect of the very 
impulses of their being, quicketied into 
iictivity by the thousand cheerful influences 
which exist without. It is as much their 
nature to smile as for the siwi to shine ; and 
they can no more act with grave and stud- 
ied precision, than the bird that loves the 
green field and the M'oody retreat, and 
there pours forth the joyous song, can imi- 
tate the majestic flight of the eagle, or the 
gravity of the owl. The Apostle was no 
lover of gloom or austeriry. He never 
sought to deprive life of its spring and 
summer, and transfer youth into the seri- 
ousness of the closing seasons. To him, 
as to the wise man, there was a time to 
laugh as well as to weep; and he delighted 
in no weeping that was not like the sum- 
mer rain or dew — the agent of desirable 
fruitfnlness. He assured the Corinthian 
disciples that he and his co-workers regard- 
ed themselves as helpers of the people's 
joy — that the tendencies of all their teach- 
ings were so to purify l\\ea&ecUi:iW'B,(i.cN^^ 
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the sentiments, and refine the passiona and 
feelings, as that joy might necessarily be 
the product — ^surcly as that fragrance results 
from the growth and expansion of the petals 
of a rose. 

He did indeed — and so would we— en- 
join on the young, the middle-aged, and 
the old, soberness ; but not that gloom of 
countenance, and misgiving of heart, which 
are now so frequently regarded as promisful 
signs of conversion — so much so, that ^'sbe 
is serious ! " has become a technical phrase. 
It were well if those who use this expres- 
sion habitually as denoting a tendency to a 
religious life, would but listen carefully to 
the wise words of one of their own favor- 
ite authors — ^Jay ; — he says, — " It is not 
very desirable that religion should be so 
often expressed by the word seriousness. 
Among many people, as soon as ever a man 
is becoming religious, it is said he is be- 
coming 'serious.' But does not religion 
also make him humble, and benevolent, and 
hopeful, and blessed? Why then should 
we select so exclusively for the designation 
of its influences, an attribute or an efliect 
which is common with many others, but 
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yet the least inviting and most liable to an 
injurious conslriiction ? I never use it ; and 
if I were obliged to use any other term 
than religion itself, I would rather say, the 
man was becoming happy." The reason 
of [his choice of a desigtiative term is very 
plain we think, and lays open to a glance 
the tendency of those doctrines which fos- 
ter it. They make seriousness the most 
prominent feature, and their growth in the 
soul is like the growth of a forest — deeper 
and darker are the shadows cast, and the 
more melancholy are the voices heard. 
There is a seriousness which is praisewor- 
thy and beautiful. It is as the seriousness 
of the mother as she bends over the cradle 
of her first born and feels the full import of 
her ' new name.' Affections are developed 
of a peculiarly tender nature; there are 
yearnings in her soul that she never knew 
before ; and she owns, as binding upon her, 
duties and responsibilities that require an 
increase of wisdom, prudence and patience, 
As she puts away from the sleeping eye of 
her little one the straggling curl and gazes 
on the sweet countenance; watching the 
faint smile that passes ovei Wvi i'a.c'a-,^^^.'!. 
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is seriousness in her look — for she is think- 
ing of tl^e future — of what may be — of 
hope and fear, trust and anxiety; but do 
pre choosb the word " serious,'! when we 
speak of that mother in her new relation, 
as a most proper and significant term ? O 
no. ; and why ? Because it would convey 
an erroneous impression. Seriousness is 
but one attribute of the maternal character, 
which partakes of every thing tender and 
beautiful amid the feelings and affections. 
It is so with the Christian character. It 
has seriousness, but it is the seriousness of 
lofty and holy thought — of a consciousnoss 
of the important relations and duties of 
life ; but it does not rise to shade every 
feature, to check the budding smile, to cool 
the warmth of the glow of happy feeling, 
and to take the richness from the music of 
the human voice. 

We linger on this matter, because of its 
importance ; and because we wish to have 
it perceived, that while we are required to 
live to a higher purpose than mere pleasure, 
yet the true religious life is not a life of 
gloom, but of the purest pleasantness that 
earth affords. It has its trials, but it has 
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also its joys; and it permits the faithful 
wlien thu storm rages without and all is 
dreariHess abroad, to retire into ihe mental 
habitation, there to kindle the glowing fire 
of cheerful thought, and hold converse 
with very dear and sympathising friends. 
This — she that liveth in pleasure as the 
elemiint of her being, cannot do. When 
the fountains cease to flow without, there 
is no well-spring within ; and limes must 
come when the lament will be taken up, — 



UiG Itlms of liubiDD'a nin. 

itlliBvcilMply foil ' 

whhih my spirtt knall ; 

nH^ieHS roily pt^ed, 
waiL Abttvo depoitdJ hopes, 
1 a ftdil TCatare cast; i 



Sad and solemn is that requiem — awful 
is that wail. of a weary spirit. And O how 
still must be the pulses of all that is noble 
aud estimable in her whu is content to be 
one whose spirit kindles only amid the 
meteoric fires of fashion '. llia-N \V\'5 ^k?.- 
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pared for the shifting scenes of this chang- 
ing life, for the times that come to all of 
bitterness and psun! She is indeed dead 
to the diviner life ; for what has pleasure 
as an element of being, that can develope 
true strength of character ? what has it to 
discipline the passions and harmonize the 
affections, and mould and temper the whole 
being into exemplary consistency, beauty 
and strength ? It can boast no such power, 
for it deals only with those capacities which 
are secondary, and can draw out none of 
those attributes of our moral nature which 
link us with higher orders of intelligences, 
and make us capable of enjoying the bles- 
sedness of God. 

She that liveth in pleasure is dead while 
she thus liveth — dead to the demands of 
the loftier sentinaents — dead to the essen- 
tial qualities of an exemplary character — 
dead to the wants of society — dead to the 
religion of Jesus and the voice of God. 
She has the life only of a beautiful statue, 
of classic proportions, and exquisitely deli- 
neated, as the marble goddesses that adorn- 
ed the Roman and Grecian cities. They 
miaistered to the beauty of the outward ; 
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they pleased the eye ; they received many 
praises ; and for them rosy garlands were 
twined by poesy and taste. But when the 
time of trouble came — when the voice of 
calamity was heard echoing in mournfnl- 
iiess on every side, who of all the garland- 
ed throng went forth in the might and 
power of a strong and devoted spirit, to 
share the toils and trials of the stniggle with 
evil, and to cheer the laboring with the 
song of hope ? Tho heroic spirits that glo- 
rify the history of woman — who wrought 
as nobly as man ever wrought for hberty 
and progress, and who revealed as much of 
the grandeur of unconquerable mind as did 
the sterner sex, were Hot lovers of pleasure. 
They did not foster their heroism of soul 
in the vine clad arbor, or in the perfumed 
walks of the garden, or where the festive 
throng were gathered, or bending over the 
wild romance. No! in the unostentious 
round of daily duty and unwearied fidelity 
to her affections, woman has fostered the 
truest strength — strength to meet with a 
nerved heart, terrible changes and awful 
calamities — strength to maintain a dignity 
amid adverse circumstatvacs. vNx'sXV&a^^'iH'i*^ 
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true nobleness to be inborn and inde- 
pendent of station and coventionalities — 
strength to send out from the burning pile 
the hymn of triumph, and prove "God's 
breath within the soul " to be the mightiest 
of an power. It is net where Delilah 
smiled, or whiere the daughter of Herodias 
danced, or where Drusilla held her magic 
and unrighteous sway, that woman is seen 
clothed in the attributes that make her the 
glory of man ; but where Mary suffered, 
where Dorcas labored, and the daughters 
of faith wrought for the Gospel's sake, 
manifesting a power 

»« Mightier f;ir 
Than strcn^h of nerve, or sinow, or Ibi* sway 
Of magic i>ctont over sun and "jtar." 

The true life of woman is in the culti- 
vation and harmonious developement of the 
affections which sanctify home and render 
it the garden of God, where spring all the 
virtues which beautify the world and shed 
a fragrance of rare richness wherever they 
unfold themselves. 

Thus thought one whose name is immortal 
— who has given to the affections new attrac- 
tions by the glory of her genius, and whose 
poetry will have, powet r\^V5% v^ VA^^^the 
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a true elevation of spirit into womaa. Ami 
it is a happy thing to meet one like Mrs. 
Hemans, — on whose brow the laurel will 
never lose ils greenness, — striking the harp 
with enthusiasm, to sing — to Fams — 



tfSrc&i.. 



Aye, without these tho heart wilt die 
while the notes of praise fill the air, like 
her of Bologna, whose rare and exquisite 
sculpturings charmed the eye of taste, and 
who was a daughter also of poetry and 
music, but who could not win the love she 
sought — and died ! 

To make woman's true life the life of 
her affections — to consider them as the ele- 
ment of her being, is not to bind her lo a 
limited or narrow sphere, nor to deny hat 
the blessings of inteV\eclv\a\ c\Alv\'^?-. ?<^ 
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the affections compass all the relations of 
life — t^ey throw a charm around the hum- 
blest duty, and give to every act an amia- 
bility the most winning ! Yet mental cul- 
ture is essential to their proper and harmo- 
nious developernent, and that they be 
guided into the most proper channels for 
communicating good. Where intellectual 
cultivation has done the work of disciplin- 
ing aright the affections, so that the essen- 
tial attributes of the true sister, daughter, 
wife, mother, or friend, are developed in 
graceful proportions, there is a true woman ; 

" She will command hprself, and boar 
'J'ho part in life assigned ; 
In natures high as herd, the heart 
la mastered by the mmd." 

She will act, not from impulse, not be- 
cause others do thus and so, not to be in 
the fashions of the times, but from princi- 
ple that moulds a character after the Chris- 
tian model, — that keeps the law of fitness 
always in view, and sacrifices all the " may 
wants *' to the ^* must haves -' of life, — 
the non-essentials to the essentials of quie- 
tude, integrity, and home. 

How unlike her is she who hveth in 
plcasnrc ! To how much that is noble, 
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nxqiiisite, and beantiriil is she dead ! and 
what a inerp earlhly life is liers ! Alas! 
for her wheu the voice of the viol, tlie harp 
aiid the Icte shall pall upon her ear, and 
when the eye wearies of all pageantry and 
show. Alas, for her when the excitements 
of the world are all shut out, and she is 
left to the solemn solitude of the sick 
chamber. What ha.s memory to recall to 
bless the spirit, to renew the heart's strength, 
to give fervor to the eye and music to the 
faint whispers of the lip ? The imagery 
of the past only mocks, and the soul is like 
a solitary visitor of the Egyptian tombs, 
gazing on the showy pictures and sculptur- 
ings that adorn the walls, revealed by the 
iliiiminatjng lamps. The soul finds no real 
enjoyment, for the dead are there, and there 
has long been their home. This world has 
many sad pictures, but the image of such a 
woman wakes the deepest feelings of grJef, 
and we are made to mourn that she has 
placed so low an estimate on life. We 
would go to her with the " better part " — 
with the affectionate truths of Mary's Son, 
and speak to her of that which wiSl endure 
when the fashions of this wodd Ua:^e. -iki^. 
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passed away. We would ask her if her 
aflfectioiis do not require something which 
the votaries of pleasure cannot give or loan, 
and if she docs not pant to drink of a 
sereiier element than she has yet known ? 
We would lead her, in visions of contem- 
platidn, to the home of cheerful and active 
piety ; to the chamber where resignation 
manifests the beauty of a faith that brings 
the immortals near ; and to the couch of 
death, where hope spreads her rosy smiles 
on the pale cheek of the dying, as the 
meek and patient sufferer faintly, yet cheer- 
fully whispers — " I am happy — ^happy, un- 
speakably so ! " Thus have I seen one 
die in the very strength and maturity of 
her years — one who enjoyed much, and 
whose spirit was always bouyant and glad. 
She was called in a moment, as it were, 
from great activity and a wide circle of 
relations and friends, to enter the chamber 
of sickness and lie down to waste away ; 
y6t never was she so lovely as then — never 
were her smiles more bright, or the glance 
of her eyes more fervent. And why ? I 
answer by the truth, that beneath the full 
and joyous flow of %lad feelings beneath 
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the daily vivacity of her life, there was 
aiwiiys all healthy undercurrent of Chris- 
tian thought, which maintained its power 
and gave of its properties to tlie whole, be- 
ing ; as the hidden and silent streamlet is 
the secret of the uncomtnon beauty of the 
line of green, gemmed yith the most bcau- 
tifnt Sowers in the meadow. 
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'■ IJaUoircd be Thy name," — Jesus. 

" Sanctify the Lord ,God in your hearts," 
was the language of Peter to the christians 
of his age. It needs to be repeated now. 
To sanctify, is to apprehend and appreciate 
the holiness of that which is essentially ho- 
ly, or to set apart to sacred uses that which 
in itself is not holy. it must be obvious 
that the first sense is that which we must 
apply to all the uses of this term as applied 
to the Deity ; for he is essentially holy, as 
the seraphim cried unto each other, "Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of host?,'," N^\vc-». 
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ihe Lord declared, " I will sanctify my great 
nanie !" we can understand no other idea 
&s conveyed, than that he by his providen- 
ces and doings would cause the people to 
apprehend his holiness and acknowledge the 
majesty of his power. So also when it is 
said—" This is the water of Meribah, be- 
cause the children of Israel strove with the 
Lord, and he was sanctified in them." Me- 
ribah signified quarrel or dispute, and the 
water alluded to was the water from the rock 
which Moses smote ; it was called by this 
name because of the circumstances which 
led to its being given to the Israelites. They 
had forgotten the holiness of God, and there- 
fore had not the trust which they should 
have cherished. But God manifested him- 
self in this work of mercy, and was sancti- 
fied among them by a better appreciation of 
his character. 

Whatever God doeth to call out the rev- 
erence of man towards himself, to cause man 
to appreciate his dealings, to confess his 
majesty, to stand in awe of his power and 
to trust in his mercy, — he may be said to 
do to sanctify himself. Thus the whole 
work of Redemptiou is to this end, that He 
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may be sanctified among all people and kin- 
dreds ; and snrely, this is an end worthy of 
ihe glorious attributes of the divine majes- 
ty. And he who is engaged in the work of 
educating man's powers of appreciating the 
character of the Almighty, and the applica- 
tion of those powers lo their appropriate ac- 
tivity, is engaged in the work of sanctiiica- 
tion. Christ is nnto ns sanctification, be- 
canse all the works he performed, and all 
that he was, and all that he is or will be, 
conspire to canse us to magnify God in our 
conceptions of his excellence and glorify the 
love of his designs. 

To "sanctify in the heart," is opposed 
to a mere outward or forma! sanctification. 
The Jews had much of the latter, and hence 
the singular distinctions which they made, 
as our Lord reminded them, — "Woe unto 
you, ye blind guides, which say, whosoever 
shall swear by the temple, it is nothing ; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor ! Ye fools and blind ; 
for whether is greater, the gold, or the tem- 
ple that sanctifieth the gold? And, whoso- 
ever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing ; 
but, whosoever sweareth b^ ^.\\iJ %\^\ tea^ 
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is upon the alter, he is guilty. Ye fools and 
blind ; for whether is greater, the gift or the 
alter, that sanctifieth the gift ? Whosoever 
therefore snail swear by the altar, sweareth 
by it, and by all things thereon. And who- 
so shall swear by the tieraple, swea;reth by it, 
and by him that dwelieth therein." Here 
. the Master called the Jews back to a real 
apprehension of the sanctity of the Temple — 
that it was all holy — that no part was to be 
sported with, so that when in the utterance 
of vows or promises they alluded to any 
portion thereof, that allusion should make 
them realize the importance of sincerity and 
truth. And O how sacredly beautiful was 
the temple to the heart that had truly sanc- 
tified it in its aflfections ! It was the per- 
fection of loveliness — it was the peculiar 
abode of God ! To go thither, was to go 
where the spirit felt a nearness to its Father 
which it could enjoy no where else ; and 
every prayer that was breathed, and every 
vow that was made, was uttered with the 
face turned toward the temple. 

In the exhortation we have cited from 
Peter, there appears to my mind to be a un- 
ion of the two senses applied to the term 
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sanctify, which senses I have stated to be — 
ihe apprehension or appreciation of the holi- 
ness of that which is essentially holy ; and 
the setting apart to none bnt holy or sacred 
use, as the things of the temple, the priests 
andprophets, were sanctified. Henceinei- 
horling to sanctify the Lord God in the heart, 
the Apostle would have the christian study 
and labor to apprehend and appreciate the 
essentia! holiness of Gcd, and to guard 
against associating him with any thing of an 
earthly or worldly nature, go that the mind 
may ever have pure and just and affection- 
ate thoughts of his character, leading to a 
rme reverence for his commands, and guard- 
ing against all profanenoss. 

Our subject exhorts us first to study and 
labor to apprehend and appreciate the es- 
sential holiness of God. This is a great 
work, because its consequences arc great, 
as "the Lord spake unto Moses saying, 
Speak unto the congregation of the chil- 
dren of Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall 
be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy." 
And saith the Apostle Paul, " Follow holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord." Bnt what is hoVmns^ "'. 'Y\vi^'a\^ 
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itself simply signifies to devote or to set 
apart, and must be understood according to 
that to which it is applied. In order then 
to apprehend the holiness of God, we must 
answer to ourselves the query — ^to what is 
he devoted ? If we answer this question 
by a reference to the nature of Deity, the 
constitution of man, the essentials to order 
and happiness, or the scriptures, we shall 
form the same idea and declare him devo- 
ted to human good. In other words, he is 
devoted to the relations he holds, and is 
*• glorious in holiness'' as his devotion to 
these relations manifests his glory, and 
tends to cause all mankind to glorifiy his 
adorable love. The Jews were called " a 
holy people," because they were set apart 
to devotion to peculiar relations, and they 
were holy according as they were faithful 
thereto. So with Christians, who are sty- 
led " an holy priesthood, to oflfer up spiritu- 
al sacrifices, acceptable to God through Je- 
sus Christ." Acccording to the devotion to 
this relation — to all comprehended in it, 
will be the holiness of the believer. And, 
therefore, in order to apprehend and appre- 
ciate the essential hoUaess of God, we must 
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— we say it with profound reverence — we 
must think of ihe Deity as perfectly, from 
his nature, devoted to all that is connected 
with the relations he holds towards man. 
Wo ascribe unto him holiness as a Creator. 
when we regard him faithfnl to all the re- 
lations of that connexion with man. So 
with the relations of Father, Judge, Gov- 
ernor, Benefactor, and Redeemer. We as- 
cribe unto him infinite holiness, when, as 
perfectly as we are able, we regard him as 
faithful to all his relations to matter and 
mind, and acknowledge a perfect harmony 
between what he is and what he doeth and 
will do. Thus we sanctify (>od. 

I cannot but remark that the views given 
by Universalists of the character, govern- 
ment, and purposes of God, ascribe unto 
him a moi'e glorious holiness than any oth- 
er doctrine. Do they not? Do they not 
present the Deity as eternally faithful to the 
infinitely varied relations he sustains to- 
wards man, and in all their infinite tenden- 
cies? And what other doctrine does this? 
Consider the Supreme as man's Creator. 
Through all ages and eventSj he saw what 
man woiUd be, and we cannot te,a^\i- Vnto.. 
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as otherwic^e than determining the eternal 
state of each and all pf !iis creatures. Con- 
sider him as the behever in Election and 
Reprobation does, and is it not impossible to 
ascribe to him the hohness of infinite Love ? 
Consider him as the Arminian does, as cre- 
ating man liable to a state of endless sin 
and wretchedness, and is it not impossible 
to ascribe to him the holiness of an infinite 
Providence ? A deeper interest gathers 
around our reflections as we think of him 
as Father, Benefactor and Redeemer ; but 
the interest reaches not the height of ten- 
derness and adoring thankfulness, till we 
view his holiness in accordance with the 
great truth that "of Him, and through 
him, and to him are all things, to whom be 
glory forever." 

We are not, therefore, to imagine that au 
unlimited sense is to be attached to the 
command to be holy as God is holy. We 
are not required to be holy as he is holy in 
degree, but be holy after the same charac- 
ter — by faithfulness to the relations we sus- 
tain. Even as we read of the righteousness 
of Christ ; — ' Let no man deceive you ; he 
that doeth righteousness, is righteous, even 
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as he is righteous" — not to the same de- 
gree, but after the same manner. We can 
be holy as we adhere to the iaw of faithful- 
ness, and cause fidelity to sway every pas- 
sion and affection of our being. The more 
we enter into the performance of what is 
thus required, the more shall we discern of 
the relations of God to our race, and the 
more shall we be confirmed in the belief, 
that he will so control, mould and temper 
humanity, that in the issue of things it will 
be manifest that he is the "faithful God" 
— faithful to the end for which he created 
man, " to glorify him and enjoy him for- 
ever." This will be, when man shall know 
his relations, why he should and how he 
can be faithful to them, and shall have his 
will moulded to his duty. As God liveth, 
it will be so, in that world where by the 
coming of the perfect, that which is in part 
shall be done away. 

These reflections are sufficient to impress 
us with the justness of the second exhorta- 
tion of our subject — that wo shotild set 
apart or separate the Deity in our thoughts 
from all earthly passions or emotions. Thi; 
the spirituality of God reciutres. This. 
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the degradation of the heathen world warns 
us to* do. The great errors of idolatry 
arose from humanizing God, ascribing to 
Him earthly passions, and deeming Him 
to be moved and changed as man is moved 
and changed. They therefore could not 
sanctify their gods in their hearts, as we 
are required to^ "sanctify the Lord God." 
And how frequently is their great error met 
with in the Christian world ! How often 
is the absolute perfection of God lost sight 
of! Hardly a description, if a single one^ 
can be found of the great judgment which 
does not so degrade the Deity and learn 
men to think unworthily of Him. And 
what more awful profanity is there than 
much of these matters, describing the God 
of Light and Love as '^ growing dark with 
utter wrath," and drawing a sword which 
was never d^awn before, so terrible as " all 
around the ranae of infinite " to throw 
a gleam of fiery indignation, and then 
with an *' Omnipotent hand, " plunged 
down amid the condemned, who felt its 
burning edge as it hewed their miserable 
frames — frames so constituted as that eter- 
nal veiigeancQ may inflict its unutterable 
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eifils iipou the objecis of its wrath. A la- 
nwntable profanation of (he character of 
our heavenly Father, and directly lending 
to prevent his name from being hallowed in 
the amiable affections of a loving hsart. 
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'■ //uZfoic«i he thy name.''— J e bus. 
I have spoken of terrific and gross views 
of God and his judgments, and it is well; for 
we arc commanded to " try the spirits" — 
to lest the teachings and tendencies of doc- 
trines, how they aid or perplex ns in en- 
deavoring to sanctify the Lord God in our 
heart. I am sometimes led to believe that 
such representations do vastly more than 
much of the idolatry condemned in the 
scriptures, to degrade the Deity — to hiitnaD- 
izt! God. All that was glorious in art, and 
all of poetry that could be embodied, gave 
beanty and exquisitenessto the marble gods 
that peopled the queen city of Greece, and 
made Athens the very temple of sculpture. 
They were not the spiTiU^&s ^mu\.^ o^ wv-eSi- 
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ter to many, which they would now be tfiJ 

the christiati, but a realization to the s 
of lovely dreams and fervent imaginings.' | 
There was much about them to exalt ihfr, 1 
taste of the intellectual, and gratify th»«l 
love of the beautiful. But we discard them f 
from the place in our estimation which they 1 
held in that of the mullitudes who daily ' 
met aud honored them. Yet now, many I 
erect in the halls of the imagination repre- 
sentations of the Deity — mental scnlpturiags 
— that are vastly less excusable than the 
idolatry of old, in their nature and effects. 
They profess to acknowledge and adore the 
Spirituality of God, and turn away in pious 
horror from the magnificent creations of 
genius which adoni iJie wails of many a 
Romish calhedral, declaring that such 
works degrade the Supreme. But in the 
heart of many a cathloic, those representa- 
tions of Divinity have awakened sentiments 
and feelings greatly exalted above any ever 
excited by the imaginary representations of 
Deity against which we protest. In order, 
therefore, to properly sanctify the Lord God 
in our hearts, by setting him aside from 
every thing earthly and gross, 
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observe Ihe wise rule which Saiirin Jays 
down where he says — "When the scrip- 
tures speak of tlie anger, wrath, and ven- 
geance of God, they borrow images from 
the affections and actions of men ; and when 
we meet witli emblems of this kind des- 
criptive of God, we must carefully lay aside 
every part of tlie emblem, that agrees only 
to men from whom it is borrowed, and ap- 
ply oniy that part to the Deity which is 
compatible with the eminence of his perfec- 
tions. " This the spirituality of God abso- 
lutely requires, though men do not enough 
attend to it, and the consequences are de- 
plorable, bringing before us views of the 
final purposes of God which give no satis- 
faction to our boundless capacity of loving. 
Thftrefore do we maintain that the Truth 
we ndvocale. is intimately connected v»ith 
the sanctifying of the Lord God in the 
hearts of men. Our faith preserves the har- 
mony of tlio diviiAG atlribales, unites them 
all to iho nltimate good of universal man, 
and testifies of the boundlessness of his 
glory in the complete redemption, and the 
utter extinction of sin. Thus it brings the 
Deity near (o the human heact, ^luvi. \vi.%v- 
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leges that heart with the most affectionate 
communion with him. It inspires an un- 
reserired confidence in him — wakes the soul 
to continued thanksgiving, and gives it a 
holy cheerfulness. It encourages fervent 
and spirit-breathed prayer, in which the 
believer realizes the compassion of God, 
and which mightily strengthens him. It 
sustains the soul in death, as it tells of the 
Father's immutable love, and gives the as- 
surance, of his everlasting care over the 
spirit. It is the comforter when we mourn 
the departed, and whispers of the unions of 
heaven, as our tears flow because of the 
partings of earth. It satisfies the most ex- 
pansive philanthopy, and gives the most en- 
larged of all hopes for the race. It is God's 
mind revealed to man, that he may be truly 
and fully sanctified in our hearts. 

Our subject has one more important 
teaching, which, alas! needs often to be 
repeated. It is that which warns us against 
Profaneness in the use of the Deity's names. 
Of this subject it is difficult to treat with 
success, for there is no sin which men more 
readily acknowledge than this, nor is there 
one for which they find more apologies. 
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Yet Still the command must be uttered — 
littered disctintly, solemnly, and earnestly 
— "God will not hold him gniltless who 
taketh his name in vain!" The sin of pro- 
faneness needs no description. With it we 
al! too familiar to require it. We meet it 
every day. We hear it from lips that have 
not learned distinctly to utter the parent's 
name, and we are too often reminded of 
satan as we look into childhood's paradise. 
It pollutes the youth who imaguies it savors 
of manliness to give forth the full round 
oath; and it takes the brightness from the 
crown of the few silver hairs of hoary age. 
And why is it ? Does it add any beauty 
to language, or any grace to the lips? Is 
it not utterly useless? What law is in its 
favor and who will justify it? Justify it ! 
It cannot be justified, any more than sin 
can be made holiness. It is evil, and it is 
nothing but evil. And wherefore is it evil? 
It is evil because it prevents the complete 
sanctifying of the Lord God in the heart. 
It necessarily lessens a regard for sacred 
things, and must have a tendency to harden 
the most exrjuisite religious sensibilities. It 
can awaken no good euaoUQB, \^ t:axvV\tv&a 
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no good feeling, it can prompt no good de- 
sire, it can prepare for no duty, it can soften 
ho trial, it can heal no dissension, it can in- 
crease no love, it can heighten no charm, it 
can display no excellence, it can aid no 
study, it can produce no comfort, it can 
procure no blessing, — in short it has har- 
mony with nothing desirable or good. 
Wherefore then is it indulged in ? Where- 
fore do sensible men, who know the worth 
of deep reverence in the yonng for all things 
sacred, still practice it and perpetuate it in 
society ? Is there a parent who does not 
feel concerned in this tnalter, and who docs 
not regard it as a matter of serious concern? 
If there be such parents, they but faintly 
realize the solemn responsibilities of their 
relation, and are faithless to a most impor- 
tant duty. O, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, that if parents did their duty cautious- 
ly and continuously in this respect, the 
prevalence of the awful vice would not be 
so great. And are they not reminded of it 
every time tliey hear the prayer of child- 
hood, the *• Lord's Prayer, " which should 
nightly come from the lips of the young, 
aye, and be ever iw \Vve \ve^^tv^l t^^r^^"^. 
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" Our Father who art in heaven. Hallow- 
ed be thy name, " O how does that child 
learii to hallow the Deity'a name, who hears 
it from his parents' or his elders' iips, mia- 
gled with the jest and song, or giving ter- 
rible emphasis to the utterance of anger, 
or the strong assertion. Soon, alas, too 
soon, he becomes familiar with the terrible 
oath, and interlards the commonest talk 
with disgusting profanencss. 

" Enough, " say you. " We condemn 
the habit. " Condemn it then by throwing 
it from you, ye who are addicted to it ; and 
condemn it, all, by bearing witness in eve- 
ry proper maimer against it. Sanctify the 
Lord God in your heart — set his holy and 
reverend names apart from common and tri- 
riing conversations, and breathe Ihera only 
as you do the name of those you hon- 
or and love. Let him who would cor- 
rect his character in this respect, remem- 
ber and practice on what with due affec- 
tion we now ofler ; — Those who practice 
profaneuess, ofteu speak of it as a mere 
habit and thus seek to apologize for it. 
They will allow that it is a useless habit, 
conferingno honor, beaul'^j, ox V'a.^'^vcvsss.- "^^ 
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it not reasonable then to make exertion to 
throw off the habit and be free ? By prac- 
tice it was put on, and by a contrary prac- 
tice it can be put off. . It is not manly to 
yield to it ; and they who at times yield to 
it, feel it so as they restrain themselves in 
the presence of those whose good opinion 
they desire. Let them remember the Gre- 
cian orator who put pebbles in his mouth 
and declaimed to the roaring waves, in or- 
der to correct and strengthen his powers of 
speech, as he felt it to be an important mat- 
ter and resolved to succeed; he did suc- 
ceed, so that men listened with rapt atten- 
tion to his eloquence, who once would have 
turned away from the stammerer. Let them 
like him resolve and practice, and like him 
they will succeed and be improved. 

Let them associate this practice with 
intemperance and fierce and brutal anger. 
And it is rightly thus associated, though it 
is practiced in our highest halls of counsel 
and leaps from the lips of the professedly 
wise. It is naturally connected with the 
drunkard's revel, so that every picture of 
him represents him uttering the oath ; and 
so is it with fierce Biud V>tv\\»\ ^w^^^t. ^ome 
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tliere are who never indulge in it save wiien 
auger boils and fierce passion sways tliem 
and then, it eomes like pent iip ihuodcrs 
breaking in fury. Think, then, of the reel- 
ing and miserable form of humanity; and 
ihink also of the rage swollen countenance 
of the fierce and brulal ,- and let profanity 
be a thing despised — as unworthy rufioual 
man — as degrading the powers of speech. 

Let those addicted to this habit frequent- 
ly muse on what it is to hallow ihe name 
of God, by considering how it would affect 
them to hear the name of one worthy of 
every afFectioii of their souls, used vulgarly 
on every side, without a single good emo- 
tion being excited by it, or one worthy feel- 
ing kindled as it is uttered. Whatever be 
that name, let it be imagined as being thus 
used, and would not indignant passion be 
awakened? The "answer you know; be 
then indignant against yourself whenever 
with an irreverent tongue you use the 
names of your heavenly Father, 

Let the profane remember and heed the 
solemn warnings God himself has given 
against this sin. Man may apologize and 
equivocate as he will, bui suW '\\. v 
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truth that Grod " will not hold him guiltless 
who taketh his name in vain ! '' We 
should content ourselves with the justice and 
wisdom of the requirement. The All-wise 
has his own reasons for the command. We 
may believe that love is the spirit of them 
all — ^that they all are intimately connected 
with our best good. This much we know 
from the very constitution of our being, that 
life is best enjoyed by the spirit sanctified 
to faithfulness unto God in all things. Pro- 
faneness blunts sensibilities essential to the 
nicest perceptions of the loveliness of a)l 
things good. 

Let these reflections be sufficient. Let 
them be brought home. Let the convic- 
tions which are now impressed upon our 
minds be carried out, and hallowed indeed 
will be the name of our Father — sacred to 
us will be every term by which the Deity 
is known. The Lord God will be sanctified 
in our hearts, as we adore his essential and 
glorious holiness, as we associate with his 
character and government nothing unwor- 
thy the spirtuality of eternal Love, and 
curse not man with that wherewith ^^ blesii 
we God, even the FalYvw.'' 
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THE PBOFESSION OF TRUTH. 

" Sear icUness lo the iru(A."— Jbbub. 
The scene in the judgment hall, 
when Jesus was condemned, has its chief 
iDterest to my mind from the fact, that 
there nobly and beautifully the governing 
principle of our Master's life was laid bare 
— Service to the Truth. As I enter the 
hail, I behold the gathered dignitaries of 
the land, in their official and splendid ap- 
parel, assuming in their look and attitude 
all possible dignity and anitiority. But 
what is all this to the simple majesty of 
the arraigned Nazarene ! How mightily 
has a peasant of Galilee stirred the very 
depths of the souls of the elevated by 
station! They confess it by the earnest- 
ness of their countenances and by their 
actions, admitting that they fear this man 
will overturn the nation and alter the anti- 
quated customs of the people. Pilate comes 
near to him. What a contrast is there pre- 
sented — in dtess, attitude, and countenance ! 
The Governor questions — the Nazarene an- 
swers; but one answer moie xXva-w a^ w«r 
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pressed the multituder-:'' To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice." This — this was feaied 
as a power which threatened to overturn 
the nation and set aside venerated customs. 
They knew that the breath of his mouth 
was more powerful than armies, and that 
the utterance of his mind would shake the 
thrones on which the glory of the kingdom 
sat. And it has been so. 

Jesus came — not to make, alter or amend 
the truth, but to bear witness to it — to give 
the evidence of its power, beauty and glory 
in his own character and life. He was the 
Truth. Do you ask to what truth did he 
bear witness ? I only reply, To the rela- 
tions of the highest facts— eternal facts; 
for it is not the design of this article to 
speak of the attributes of the truth to which 
he bore witness, but to treat of his example 
in giving in his witness. 

How needful is imitation on our part! 
How needful is it that we join ^^ the sacra- 
mental host of God's elect," and increase 
the mightiness o{ Uv& uobV^ cAui\iauy whose 
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enthusiastic cry is — "lii the name of our 
God will we set up our banner ! " Set it 
up wliere it shall float proudly in the breeze, 
high above all veiling objects, that man 
every where may see it and read lis motto. 
If any people on earth should "nail " their 
" banner to the onter wall,-' it is Universal- 
ists. Who has a more glorious one ? On 
whose is inscribed a loftier motto than 
" God is Love ! " And wliere is one which 
the wind will more eagerly keep streaming 
— a broad sheet, gUtleciiig in the sunlight ! 
But yet how often is it furled, and tied to 
the elaff by love of popularity, by pride, 
and by miserable expediency ! The want 
of pure and active religious principle, keeps 
thousands from bearing witness to what 
ihcy feel in their very souls to be God's 
everlasting truth, aud alone adapted to the 
deepest wants of man and society. They 
live and die hypocrites — appearing to be 
what they are not — siding with (hose with 
whom they have not speculative or theoret- 
ical sympathy. Why will they not hear 
the voice that said — " When thou art coti- 
-mrted, strengthen ihy brethren." 
^HfttHere let us raise an \m^t\.a.Vi.v •^^'ci.'^ — 
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Why is the free avowal of our Religious 
Opinions required? That it is required, 
admits not of controversy ; and the require- 
ment is enjoined first, by the law of Integ- 
rity. We should not wear a mask — ^we 
should not appear to be what we are not 
Integrity preserves a unity between the 
inner and outer man, which is essential to 
a self-satisfying or exemplary character. 
Without this, the king has become a ty- 
rant ; the law-giver, a despot ; the reform- 
er, a fanatic ; and man, a creature of cir- 
cumstance, interest and times. The ab- 
sence of this, has placed a false expediency 
on the throne of Right ; has caused truth 
to be yielded to popular favor ; has tuned 
the gospel trump to an uncertain sound; 
has changed the patriot to a partizan, the 
statesman to a parasite, and made the min- 
ister of Christ, that meanest of things — a 
lover of the praise of men more than of 
the praise of God. Without integrity or 
religious principle, morality has no soul, 
virtue no vitality, freedom no defence, the 
bonds of social order no strength, and learn- 
ing is changed to a godless wisdom, and 
man acts more \u t^C^t^w:.^ lo the vielty 
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interests of the hour and the individual self, 
than in respect to truth, right, and the lofty 
relations of his spiritual heing. This spirit 
antagonist to religions principle, tears away 
human heartcdness — limits sympathy — iso- 
lates memhers of the common brotherhood 
— wars against the progress of society — is 
the spring of all the hypocrisy that so dark- 
ens the history of our race, and has made 
the licentious man to be forgotten in the 
amusing companion, and intellectual and 
personal charms to hide the deformities of 
iniquity and crime. When men mourn 
these obstacles to social progress, let them 
rather moiirn the cause, and seek to honor 
more religious principle. Let them obey 
more the great law of Integrity, and pro- 
dace in themselves and demand in others, 
a harmony between mind and action. Walk 
not in hypocrisy. What the main spring 
and the balance wheel are to a wnlch, re- 
ligious principle is to an individna!. Cecil, 
in his sententious morals, tells us of a 
watchmaker who received a fine watch to 
repair ; he examined it, hnt could discover 
iio irregularity; yet the watch would not 
perform its office rigM\Y ", Tv%'a;\v\. w.\\ -i.;^^ 
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he took it apart, but with like success ; but 
at last the thought entered his miud that 
perhaps it had been near a powerful magnet 
and become thereby affected ; accordingly 
he applied a magnet to the balance wheel 
and found it strongly charged. He removed 
it — put a new one in its place, and the 
main spring acted and all went right. Sub- 
tile as the agency of that magnetical influ- 
ence is selfishness in the soul of man. It 
affects his whole mental being, and though, 
as the parts of the watch to the examiner, 
he may deem his intellectual powers heal- 
thy, yet there is unseen, only discoverable 
by the magnet of ])rinciple, an agency 
affecting the whole mental combination and 
preventing the correct results that other- 
wise might be produced. 

^* Public opinion is against Universalism," 
says one apologist for insincerity. And 
what is public opinion? and who made 
that to have any weight with honorable 
men in professing the truth which they 
have received ? " Why trimmest thou thy 
way to seek love ? '* Public opinion is 
ever variable — it is one of the most capri- 
cious tilings imaginubVe. ^Xkd vu view of 



this, let us remember ihat there can be no 
harmony between differeut parts, if those 
parts are not according to some general rule 
or standard ; and he that is governed by 
the prospects of present interest, or respect 
to men's opinions, will find that different 
eras of his life contrasted, afford a comment 
on his consistency not much to be desired. 
The life of Prince Talleyrand is one of the 
clearest illustrations of inconsistency from 
the absence of principle, and being all 
things in the worse sense, to all who suces- 
sively rose into power. And though he 
was successful in his cunning diplomacy 
for self, what is such success worth in the 
eyes of the apostle of principle — the truly 
great and good ? Public opinion was his 
god. The worshipper cf such an idol will 
have to bring strange and various sacrifices 
in the course of his life, finding his deity 
at one lime like a guardian angel, at anoth- 
er a tonl fiend ; now the patron of great- 
ness and virtue, anon the foe of every thing 
noble ; changeable as the spirit of the storm, 
sending down now fruitful and blessed 
rains, but soon exerting its powers to del- 
uge the earth, swelling nvets, svw.w^'Ovvfw- 
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ing torrents, and sweeping them onward as 
terrific as mighty. While principle is like 
the everlasting sun — unchanged by earth — 
sending down its light and heat, and though 
at times and seasons obscured from the gaze 
of man, yet still true to itself, possessing 
still its power in its own habitation, and 
ready to be seen again when the mists of 
earth are removed. Take from the vege- 
table kingdom the influence of the sun, and 
the principle of growth and beauty depaits ; 
take Christian principle from society, and 
you as effectually stop the growth of all 
that gives it order, strength, freedom and 
beauty. And it is so with man — there can 
be no harmony in the absence of religious 
principle. 

Obedience to the law of Integrity alone 
can give true energy of character — it alone 
can prompt to the most vigorous efforts in 
behalf of the Redeemer's cause. By the 
Redeemer's cause, I mean all the objects 
his religion is designed to effect, — to wake 
up in the human soul a sense of its divine 
origin ; to teach man that he has a mingled 
nature, for earth and heaven, and that he 
sl]ould not forget the one in his devotion to 
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the Other ; to cherisli in the feeling lieart a 
cheerful faith in an aii-controUing wise and 
beneficent Providence, leading on to a wise 
and active Hie ; to touch and tune aright 
that chord in (he breast, by which we feel 
■\ve have all one human heart, and that 
coursing through the veins of humanity is 
kindred blood ; to call back the prodigal 
from his misery aud degradation, and arouse 
him to the high aims of life ; and to cause 
a sense of man's immortality, omnipotent 
tor good, to pervade his whole being, and 
run like the under-current of the sea, far 
down in the depths, giving life and security 
to all that find there the element of exist- 
ence and joy. Cliristianity — freed from the 
corruptions of past ages, restored to its 
primitive beauty, power and majesty, and 
haying its original divine sympathy with 
the human — is the grand engine to move on 
this train, freighted with the hopes of the 
I world. Without true religious principle in 
I him who prosnmes to direct that engine, it 
I may be made as destructive as it promises 
I ; for nought but principle will make 
liim faithful to preserve it from those cor- 
ruptions which palsy its ai\'Cx\\\Tfe\c ■ax^i. \|w.- 
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feet mechanism. Principle never doubts 
the final triumph of truth and i-ight. The 
right spirit was in the poet when he sung — 

" Tratb crushed to earth will rise again ; 
Tlie eternal year^ uf God are her's ; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worsliippers." 

When Paul was stoned by the Jews and 
their abettors of Antioch and Iconium, he 
was dragged out of the city and left there 
as dead ; but when the disciples stood round 
about him, he rose up to life and strength. 
So is it with Truth. She may with indig- 
nities be driven from one place, and her en- 
emies may think they have indeed murder- 
ed her. But she is not dead ; they have 
not, as God has, sight to see the vital pul- 
sations, and soon she rises to life and 
strength among the disciples, and goes back, 
as Paul did, breathing the same high coun- 
sels of heaven. Paul never doubted the 
triumph of the cause to which his soul was 
given, and before kings, as before the bru- 
tal crowd, his testimony was the testimony 
of an energetic, consistent and fearless 
mind. It is so ever with the man of prin- 
ciple ; he speaks in the same spirit as did 
Latimer to l\\s cowp^^^^^-* ^^^^ ^vkavuies 
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arc strong and the power of darkness trinm- 
jihant, — " Be of good comfort, master Rid- 
ley, and play the man. We shall this day 
light such a candle, by God's grace, in Eng- 
land, as I trust, shall never be pnt out." It 
never has been, and we add our prayer that 
it never may be, put out, for it is of too 
spiritual a natnre to ever be consumed. By 
its sacred light we may read the power of 
endurance bestowed on man's nature by 
love of truth, and (he secret of the noblest, 
most triumphant, and godlike energy of 
character. Let us give to the present and 
future a manly return for what has been 
given us by the past, of noble incitement to 
integrity of profession and action. Let it 
not be in vain that martyrs have died. Let 
it not be in vain that God's grace has glori- 
fied humanity in the hoar when death was 
chosen rather than hypocrisy. To be false 
to truth, is to be false to the greatest inter- 
ests of future generations, and manifests a 
sordid ingratitude to the Past. 

Obedience to the law of Integrity is not 
only thus recommended to us because it is 
the only safe and honorable rule of life and 
action, the jKirent of consislenc'^ , wivi ■ 
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of moral energy of character ; but it hath 
other recommendations, we would we had 
time to illustrate. All honor such a char- 
acter; the unstable, fluctuating, and time- 
serving devotee, is doubted and cannot be 
trusted by his friends; while the man of 
principle, if not openly, is secretly, honored 
by his opponents. The man of integrity 
is prepared for every emergency. He al- 
ways knows how to act, and can never be 
taken unawares. He that honors not that 
rule of action is often at a loss, perplexed, 
lest, like the fox entangled, in freeing him- 
self from meshes on one side, he be entrap- 
ped on the other. He may have the migh- 
tiest talents, but his tact will at times be 
put severely to the test, and he be left to 
learn the difierence between cunning and 
wisdom. The man of integrity is the only 
being who is satisfied with his own course 
of conduct. It is worse to be condemned 
by ourselves than others ; he who when he 
retires into himself finds no satisfaction, is 
really to be pitied, and it is so with him 
who has not said and felt — **1 will not put 
mine integrity from me.'' 
But to close lUese s\)ee\&K. x^^^TKcaawda- 
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tions, we add, it is the man of integrity 
who alone honors aright his better nature. 
He recognizes the stamp of its divinity. 
He feiils its worth and its power. To him 
Mosea' history of the Creation — allegory or 
fact — is eloquent, from its clearness in one 
great tmih, which is, that man should hold, 
as it were, in subjection, all outward nature, 
and permit nothing to triumph over him to 
the disturbing of his virtue. This he learns 
from the sovereignty given man ; and asby 
the pliilosophy of the Bible he reads his 
spiritual nature, he feels that the dominion 
given the aoiil is vast in its extent, and that 
his spiritual nature is superior to all orders 
of beings beneath the heavens and should 
ever maintain its superiority. The first 
man did not reverence this truth. The 
beautiful and pleasant charmed his eye and 
taste — he yielded to appetite — was subdued 
instead of subduing. His descendants have 
followed his example. The promise of 
outer good has made them yield inner good, 
as the fabled angels lost paradise. But the 
great truth must be restored to man — he 
must wear it as a frontlet betweeii his eyes 
— that thei'e is no good Vo be cfcviwviii. -aesj- 
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arated from dcvotedness to religious priDci^ 
pic, which reveals to him the superiority 
and dignity of his spiritual nature. Let 
him obey this, and he will know by expe- 
rience the connexion between the purest 
happiness and fidelity to the endowments of 
our nature ; and he will realize the spiritual 
application to himself of the Savior's lan- 
guage to the seventy — ''Behold, I give 
unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the 
enemy ; and nothing shall by any means 
hurt you." 
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" Bear ucitnessto the truih,^^ — JEsuts. 
Not only by the law of Integrity is the 
free avowal of Religious Opinions enjoined, 
but by the law of Spiritual Life. It was 
not idly that the Apostle said — '* By the 
mouth is confession made unto salvation." 
Confession of what ? Of that which the 
heart believed unto righteousness, or right 
doiug. It is a law of out m&utal being, 
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ihat fear or aversion to avow ojjiuioiis, shall 
lessen their power over the raiiid and iipmi 
the heart. Who has not been made lo feel 
ihe force and appreciate the beauty of a 
trnth, by discnssing its properties or tenden- 
cies? Who does not own the worth of vo- 
cal prayer, in concentrating attention and 
freeing the mind from distraction which 
would have possessed it had the soul given 
itself to mere meditation. There is some- 
thing magical in the human voice — in our 
own voice. I can testify from my own 
experience of the worth of vocal prayer, 
though I own as very precious imhreathed 
and unhreathable aspiration — 



1 know how in the sanclnary, and in the 
home, my mind has been harassed by the 
multitude of thoughts that were continually 
changing, and with them I have ranged the 
universe. I have felt to condemn myself, 
and yet could arouse no magnetic influence 
to bid them sleep. The power of the Will 
seemed utterly gone. But when I have 
risen to lead the sacred service, with the 
first sound of my voice, ail \.V\3.\, i.^o^'^-iNi'e-^ 
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was exorcised, and I was before the throne, 
alone with the Father. The impassioned 
spirit poured out its desires, and a blessed- 
ness ca^e upon the soul as refreshing as the 
cool air to a languid brow. 

How frequent is the fact that we can 
peruse mentally a tender epistle, a pathetic 
story, or touching poem, without any deep 
emotion ; but as soon as we attempt to read 
it aloud — to give utterance to its sentiments 
as the heart spontaneously dictates, our eyes 
fill with tears and our voice is made tremu- 
lous or is choked by emotion. And this is 
not without a reference to our theme. The 
free out speaking of what has been received 
and is entertained 'as truth, must have an 
influence to deepen the truth in the soul 
and make its power to be more felt. And to 
what more glorious purpose can the vocal 
powers be used than to that of '< speaking 
the truth in love ?" The Psalmist spake of 
his tongue as his ''glory;" and surely we 
may say that the glory of the tongue is its 
advocacy of the truth, firmly, but without 
violence. 

A fear or aversion to profess the truth re- 
ceived, will have a dixec^t. tewd^wcY to keep 
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individuals from allendadce upon ilie min- 
istry where that truth is freely advocated. 
It will keep them from perusing freely and 
as oppportunity presents, the periodicals and 
publications which promulgate and expose 
those opinions. It will keep them from 
earnest and honest conversations and thor- 
ough discussions, whereby some of the best 
aids for advancement are furnished to the 
teachable mind. It will prevent them from 
being even as candid and ventnresome in 
behalf of accused disciples of truth, as was 
the Jewish Ruler when the Pharisees were 
ready to condemn Jesus — ■' Doth our law 
judge any man before it hear him, and know 
what he doeth ? They would fear mora 
than he, the dreaded sarcasm — "Art thou 
also of Galilee ;" 

We must give ourselves to any thing be- 
fore we can have a lively and continuous 
interest in it — before it will affect the tenor 
of our life. Truth which we fear to utter 
will be smothered in the soul. It will be 
imprisoned and bound. The eagle will 
leap and slrugglc for awhile, and then He 
down in inglorious sloth. He knows not, 
the Jove of spiritual Win \w\io iTean\'Si <i^ ^"f^- 
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joying the good oi truth by hiding his Ump 
under a bushel. Let it give light to all in 
the house, and then it will reveal more for 
your own enjoyment 

The free avowal of Religious Opinions, 
is enjoined upon us by the law of Social 
Progress. No man has a right to lock up 
moral and religions truth. The truth should 
be free. When we receive a truth we 
should be ready to pass it on for the use of 
others. It should be with us in this re- 
spect, at with the Jewish hill-top watch- 
men at the appearance of the new moon. 
When first it came forth, he that caught 
sight of it kindled on his hill a beacon fire, 
which was answered from hill to hill, till 
the whole land was illuminated and all 
knew the truth and entered upon a festival. 
As the ''feast of the new moon" should be 
the social joy consequent on the discovery 
of a truth. We should all be faithful watch- 
men, ready to throw up the welcome flame, 
that it may be passed on. 

Who docs not dislike the character of 
Galileo, as it is seen in the ecclesiastical 
council where ho denied the now uni- 
versally received itvxlVv ol \}cv^ \^N^Vwt\Qa 
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of our globe? And in conlrast, who does 
not admire the honesty of Luther before 
popes and cardinals, kings and princes? 
Turn to the oration delivered by Warren 
in commemoration of the Fifth of March, 
when the aisles of the ciiurch and the pnt- 
pit slairs were lined with the British sol- 
diery. Read the thrilling sentences and the 
thundering periods he then and there utter- 
ed, and admire and reverence the spirit of 
him, who in the love of social progress, 
could forget his selfish interests and speak 
the " hard truth" plainly. Who can tell 
the influence of that deed upon the thou- 
sands who trembled with timidity ! Who 
can decide upon its comiexion with the 
destiny of the Colonies! 

Look upon that vast multitude of human 
beings in Rome. Why have they gather- 
ed? The Pope, in all his sacerdotal array, 
is soon to pass by. He comes — the kneel- 
ing thousands bow yet lower to the earth, 
and along the way his chariot rolls, while 
the Roman Ponliif makes the sign of the 
cross upon the air, as significant of a bene- 
diction. Lo! there is one human being 
who will not " bend l\ic \)\\iH\\, \\v\\^^'4 o'^. 
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the knee." The Pontifical chariot stops— 
his Holiness addresses the upright humanity, 
and asks the reason of his posture. *' I 
am a Protestant and an American.'* " Well, 
son, take an old man's blessing — it will not 
harm you." Did not that dignitary honor 
in his soul that noble American ? and who 
shall estimate the good influence of that 
act upon the dense mass of human beings ! 
And what is worthy to be called the ge- 
nius of social progress, if that spirit which 
I laud be not pre-eminently entitled to it? 
What were the *^ dark ages,'* but ages 
when truth was smothered-r-when human 
expediency, or human selfishness, shut out 
the light of heaven, and man feared to 
breathe strongly, lest he should utter the 
deep thoughts of his soul, and stretch the 
chain that bound him. A supine race then 
lived. A nobler would never have succeed- 
ed them, had there been none who loved 
man better than their own ease — those who 
felt deeper than the poet the poet's truth — 

" Not I'Tijoyment nnd not wrrow, 

Is our (lestiiitil end or way ; 
Rut to act, thut each to*morrow 

rind us fiirllu'r than to-day.'' 

All -'^casy tcUgxou'' d^Nelovc> ncli.^uij 
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great in ils subject. " It is calumny on 
meiij" says Carlyle, " lo say ihac they are 
roused to heroic action by ease, hope of 
pleasure, recorajierise — sugar plums of any 
kind, in this world or the nest ! In the 
meanest mortal there lies something nobler." 
But this nobihty is to be developed by a 
consciousness of the necessity of living for 
the truth — boldly, firmly, wholly. A con- 
sciousness that will never permit us to lie 
down in inaction with the apology that we 
arc insignificant amid the crowd — that we 
are of little worth. Let us give to ourselves 
a significancy by living to a good end — let 
us make ourselves nf worlii by honestly es- 
jiressing, and honestly loving, the truth 
given to us. 

By yet another law are we enjoined to 
freely avow our Religious Opinions — the 
law of Self-satisfaction. Of this I have al- 
ready spoken, when advocating a righteous 
holding fast of Integrity. What satisfac- 
tion has he who shrinks from being to the 
world what he really is as a theoretical 
christian — preseuiing outworks that deceive 
tile beliolder? What satisfaction can there 
be in acting like him oE o\i,^N\vo — ^l-A^>i\.'; 
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his art — put a Roman head on a Grecian 
statue to please the popular demand for 
statues of Roman heroes ? If we pretend 
to sculpture at all, let us give ourselves to 
the models we most truly admire and lo^e, 
and guard against being so foolish as to 
sculpture a Stoic, or an Epicurean, when our 
soul is most earnessly desirous to present a 
Christian. To please popular taste, is not 
. the aim of the true artist. It never led a 
soul to true excellence. It never satisfied 
a spirit that was at all wedded to nobleness 
of aim and effort. 

Brethren ! it must be with you a matter, 
not of selfish consideration, but of princi- 
ple, to support the Conference and promote 
its objects. You must see yourselves in 
each other, and feel that in serving one 
another you are serving your individual 
selves. It must be a matter of principle 
with you in improving the advantages of 
the Conference, and to each in contributing 
his share to the general interest of the ex- 
ercises. Speak, speak freely — speak as 
brethren — sjjeak as possessors of that truth 
that is the very spitit of liberty and utter- 
ance. Prepare youxseVNe^ Vo «^^V., Make 
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it a matter of principle to give soma time to 
thought -with reference to your meetings; 
and when prepared, let not the fear of hear- 
ing your own voice — the most familiar thing 
— keep you from uttering your thoughts, 
Be not a mere urger, but iiHerer — not mere- 
ly a hearer, but a spealter. You know the 
worth of knowledge, aid iis dilfusioii ; you 
know the value of truth, help elicit it ; you 
know the pleasantness of sociality, be so- 
cial ; you khow the infirmities of man, be 
generous; you know the dangers of rash- 
ness, be prudent ; you know the importance 
of harmony, be candid; you know the ad- 
vantages of perseverance, br not weary, in 
well doing. Let us honor the principle of 
associating religious sentiment with intel- 
lectuol acquirements. Let this union be 
fully recognized — kept distinctly in view ; 
for it is not knowledge alone that can de- 
velop the deeper and finer, the spiritual pro- 
perties and affections of our nature. The 
aid to this work comes not from the temple 
of learning, or hall of science, or retreat of 
the philosopher; but from thut spirit who 
opened the eyes of the young man, as Eli- 
jah prayed, so that he savj \\\?. 6.dv\N'«'i».c.e.- 
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Cliristianity is the aid needed. Here is the 
rifi'ht and greatest power to develop and im- 
prove the thinking powers of mankind ; and 
withont her lessons of prudence and cau- 
tion, the proper balance of the mental pow- 
ers will not be preserved, but their free ac- 
tion will be retarded, their usefulness limit- 
ed, till at last the soui can no more be liken- 
ed to the Eagle in his lofty flight, gazing on 
the sun, but to* the Ostrich, compelled to 
walk or sweep along the plain, with only 
the feeling of flight — no power to spread 
out his wings and soar to the upper air. 

Be ye then, believers, ** fellow-helpers to 
the truth. ^' *'W.ilk honestly as in the day." 
If your doctriiio be not popular, do not aid 
in making hyi>ocrisy so. " Bear witness to 
the truth," in every available and righteous 
maimer. Shrink not from that from which 
the soul has no desire to shrink. Be firm 
and determined, and be assured that no 
man's respect will bo lost, who has the abil- 
ity to jiercicve and appreciate the essentials 
of a noble character. Let us live for the 
truth for which Jesus died — making Pilate 
to nnderstand our mission, and caui^inghim 
io confess — " 1 fmd t\o ^\u '\tv \\\viTcv:'' 
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TBtTTH INCLINING TO DOMESTIC WORgHIP. 

"Let tkew, Itant first to show piely at home." — PiUt. 
"GoDsettelh the solitary in families ! " 
saith llie Psalmist, and his brief language 
embodies a denp and extensive meaning. 
What were the thoughts that coursed 
Ihrongh his mind and the feelings that were 
awakened in his heart, as he penned those 
words! Would that some mystic spirit 
could bring them and weave them into our 
own consciousness, for then should we un- 
derstand and feel the divine origin of oiir 
domestic affections, and how much of their 
right devclopement and fervor and happi- 
ness is dependent on the remembrance of 
this spiritual relation. The Solitary! how 
changed would the whole aspect of life be, 
should that name be marked on each of us, 
dear readers ! The ten thousand little 
springs that send up from the depths of our 
being the waters of gladness, would be seal- 
ed, and no more would the eye glisten, and 
the heart quicken its throbbings, at the 
greeting of mortal face. The tenderest re. 
lations of life would be no more., and ■t 
should walk the eailh.\v\\.Vv Tv4eia-^Vs»x\.\-' 
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a living shroud. The hallowed associations 
now connected with the sound of Jiome ! 
would either not exist, or only call up greiv- 
ous thoughts, and unseal the deepest springs 
of grief. Alas ! for the Solitary, wherever 
he wanders and whatever he may be ! No 
heart answers to his heart, and his thoughts 
go sighing through the chambers of his soul 
like the winds through the desolate church, 
that was made for the gathering of minds 
and hearts — ^but none enter there now ! No 
voice goes up with the prayer, " Our Fath- 
er ! " and the singing choir have left vacant 
the far recess — and there the whole stands 
a hollow shell ! 

But we are not made to be solitary — to 
live apart as the flower springs up in the 
desert from seed borne there from the 
thronged 'garden by the wind. We are 
temples for the living to enter — spirit to 
commune with spirit, and pray and sing and 
rneditate together. Every path should be 
well worn with human footsteps, every 
window clear for the entrance of heaven's 
light, and shaded only as kindness dictates; 
every aisle should be swept and every pew 
well warnished, and xYv^ <\oot^ x^^^ \ft 
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swing without a creak or jar; the instru- 
ments of song should all be in tune, Euid the 
preacher ready with the solemn appeal, the 
gentle admonition, the kind encouragement, 
the tender comforts, and the thrilling utter- 
ance of a heart whose life-element is love. 
And even the chiirch-yard, where so many 
lie buried, should not be forgotten, nor des- 
erted ; but ail the inscription should be clear, 
and the solemn monitions and the high 
hopes there expressed, felt aud obeyed. 

We were created with domestic affections 
that give a touching and deep-felt eloquence 
to the sound of Home ! and that persuade 
us to live not for self aloue, but for others. 
But OS the heavens must be wanting a glory 
others see, to him who sees there no Beth- 
lehem star, so must that name be wanting 
in a charm that others enjoy, if it recall not 
hours of solemn and happy worship around 
the family altar, where the heart poured out 
its wants and thanksgivings as it never 
could in the greater congregation, and the 
passions were chastened and subdued by 
the descent of the Spirit after those baptisms 
of the soul. If any where God should he 
acknoivled^ed and his pvov'^iewie, \«tos-«i.- 
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beredy and the memories uttered, it is cer- 
tainly in onr homes, amid onr pecaliar 
knreSy where the deepest vaters of the soul 
are stirred, and mirror the beaatifol things 
of heaven ; as the waters of a recess — heal- 
thy from the nnder-currents of hfe — reflect 
the loveliness above and the foliage around: 
but as they leave that home, dashed about 
by the rocks and thousand impedinoents to 
a smooth and joyous flow, seem to forget 
that they were ever made to refled. 

God, who setteth the solitary in families, 
hath ordained that the character of our 
homes shall afiect greatly our virtue and 
happiness ; and who does not know that it 
is so ? It hath been well said that " the 
homes of mankind are a better criterion of 
their progress, than their palaces and tro- 
phies. " Is it not so ? Abroad, man is an 
artificial being ; he too much walks with a 
mask closely tied, which is thrown off* at 
home. There men act different, for they 
are there difiierent from what they are when 
in the jostling, noisy, and self-caring world; 
as the bird flown home to its nest in the 
quiet wood, after venturing and laboring 
the busy fatmeTs. ^xwdii ^^w\<^ 
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O mall ! study thyself, O woman ! as thou 
art in thy home, and then wilt thou know 
the reality of thy character. There the re- 
straints of society are thrown off, and there 
passion acts ont its impulses more freely- 
Home-life is, therefore, real life. 

And how shall we make home the school 
of virtue and nursery of happiness ^ How 
sliall we render it what God designed it to 
be — an ahode for healthy-hearted joy, and 
a quiet asylum for sorrow, where the gent- 
loss ministries promote the holiest interests 
of man! One aid must be in reverential 
and cheerful Family Worship — the morn- 
ing or evening acknowledgment of the mer- 
cies, and siippiicalion for the wisdom and 
slteiigth, of Him who taught the heart to 
coinjhe golden word Home .' and make it 
analogous to Heaven. Let day and night 
l)e united by piety. 

There is, first, an evident propriety in 
this service. Is there not ? Is it not right 
and proper that those w!io are united by 
tics that do not reach beyond the circle — 
who dwell under the same roof, and mingle 
in all llie enjoyments of (he home-a.a.t'Afti- 
ing, should be brought lo^cV\vet \>-^ xeJo.'^vo'a. 
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and breathe mutual vows ? Is it not proper 
that thus childhood should receive good im- 
pressions, having its young heart always kept 
fresh by the daily baptism of prayer and 
the reading of the Word ? Is it not proper 
that sickness should be thus made a bless- 
ing when it enters home, and prosperity and 
health rightly improved ? Is not the scene 
beautiful, to behold a family gathered in 
the morning around the table of home — 
where a portion of the holy Word is read, 
and the simple out-pouring of the heart re- 
counts the blessings of God's bountiful 
hand ! Few or many, the sight is touch- 
ingly lovely, and its holiness evidences the 
propriety of the service. Can it be that 
that service is vain ? Can it be that the 
holy and affectionate feelings awakened are 
of no influence on the disposition and char- 
acter ? Can it be that those members will 
not go out to mingle in the busy world, 
and engage in the duties of the household, 
with a better mind than otherwise ? The 
thoughts and feelings that prepare for the 
service, that accompany it, and follow it, 
must exert a restraining, subduing, refining 
and moulding pov/ei, Xo\>iv[\%x\v^\viw^ttQan 
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more into the likeness of Christ — to correct 
the impulses, and give a greater purity and 
elevation of feeling. The biographies of 
inaiiy great and good men — great because 
good — confirm this fact; and I should weep 
to think that none of my readers can find 
in experience a like confirmation. 

One of the greatest objections has been 
drawn from the deadening effect of the fre- 
quent or continued rejietition of the same 
prayers, so familiar that they touch, after a 
time, no new chord in the heart. To my 
mind this is a serious objection — objection 
■not to the service itself, but to a certain 
manner or mode of its performance. One 
of our editorial brethren, whose feelings on 
this subject 1 think harmonize with my own 
remarks as follows; — "We were brought 
np by rcligioiis parents, and our grandfath- 
ers were both in their day, deacons of Con- 
gregational churches. Of course we were 
so situated that we had an opportunity to 
hear family prayer, and to judge of its ef- 
fects, not only on those who habitually, and 
of necessity, listened to the performances, 
but also the elfects produced upon the minds 
and habits of those who peiSotmei fe.?. sav 
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vice. The custom was to say grace at each 
meal, and to pray in the morning, and at 
evening just before retiring — the whole 
amounting to five different exercises. As 
regards the effect of these prayers upon the 
minds of those who made them, it has ever 
been obvious to my own mind, that it was 
at least doubtful whether they did not have 
a strong tendency to stupify, rather than to 
enliven and animate devotional afTections. 
One thing is certain — ^thc prayer, uttered 
over and over again, for weeks, months, and 
years, necessarily becomes a regular set of 
words — the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
ever. And often have we heard tlie form 
of words repeated when the heart of the 
si)eaker was far from God, and his devotions 
most evidently mere lip service. And, 
judging from my own feelings, I have been 
led to think that anything like a dull, mon- 
otonous routine of religious exercises, has a 
direct and powerful tendency to produce in 
the minds of the younger members of ihci 
family, a disrelish of those exercises of the 
affections, which such prayers are intended 
to represent. We do not hesitate to say, 
that; to listen to the utterance of a prayc^ 
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every -word of which is as famiUar as 
■'household words," is generally regarded 
by the young as an irksome lask. " 

These remarks, as I understand them, do 
not in the least militate against the proprie- 
ly or utility of Family Worshij), but against 
a certain mode of performance. Thus they 
are just, for " no one prayer can express all 
the communings which a family ought to 
hold with its God. The ever-varying wants 
trials and blessings of domestic life, require 
corresponding varieties of expression. If a 
prayer does not breathe out the actual wants 
and desires of the soul, it is but a cold and 
formal offering, in which the heart has no 
share." A series of prayers to be read, is 
belter than a few committed to memory 
and repeated; but the utterance of the 
heart — the expression of spontaneous feel- 
ing, is far better. A passage of scripture 
read will always dictate thoughts — for there 
IS always something new in the most famil- 
ial- scripture, and one proof of its divinity is 
its power to awaken thought in reference 
to our real wants and the facts of life. The 
ever-varying circumstances of daily ««*- 
tence furnish new themea, mvS. ■as Vci^V^scX 
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learns to receive them, it will always be 
ready, in fervor of spirit to pray. This will 
make prayer ever a spiritual exercise, and 
word-prayer will be the heart speaking out 
to the ear of other hearts and to God. 

There are many who are desirous of es- 
tablishing a family service, but who are de- 
terred by the belief that they shall not be 
able to continue ; being unused to extem- 
poraneous ejflfort — they are fearful they shall 
not be able to command readily, appropriate 
thoughts and clothe them in proper language. 
The solemnity of the service oppresses them 
and they hold back from what they feel 
assured is a good — a great good. But this 
difficulty will soon be overcome by effort 
and practice, — and are not the blessings 
promised, as attendant on the duty, enough 
to encourage to effort? What if at first 
they fail ? broken accents are not broken to 
God, nor are they meaningless to the wife 
or other relation, for they tell that the heart 
is laboring, and that the mind is awed by 
the felt presence of the Most High ! Shall 
there be any want of forbearance in any 
one of the group towards him who is aim- 
ing to speak for them — Xo ^\e^\lo\ \.\N».ta at 
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the throne of Grace in the holiest of all at- 
titudes ? Forbid it, love ! forbid it, every 
domestic affection! Repeated efforts will 
soon cause the mingling of feeling and de- 
votional fervor, without any jar or interrup- 
tion. And 10 me, there is something un- 
speakably affecting in the picture these 
thoughts paint before my mental gaze, of a 
husband and father convinced of the duty, 
and the worth of the privilege, of family 
worship, humbly but ardently striving to 
perform his part ! As sure as there is a God 
in heaven, that husband and father shall 
find aid and strength) and enjoy ihe richest 
of spiritual blessings ! 

If subjects for thought or reflection are 
desired, they are to be gained by meditat- 
ing on the varied mercies of every day, or 
the manifold blessings conferred upon us in 
the several relations of life, and the consid- 
eration of the exceedingly great and pre- 
cious promises unfolded in the new and 
everlasting covenant. And thus, sorrow 
will be sanctified ; patience gained in the 
lime of sickness, and strength for duty's 
trials supplied. Prosperity will he better 
appreciated, its duties deeper teV^, w\6. "^■i\&.>i 
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kept far away. The variaDces that disturb 
harmonious feeling will be speedily healed, 
and anger never permitted long to gather 
force and power to keep away kindly feel- 
ing, l^e fire of the altar will warm what 
is cooled of affection, and melt away all 
that is opposed to perfect christian unity. 
The devotional spirit, unlike intellectuality, 
is a spirit of unity, aud its cultivation, as a 
sacred plant, around the family altar, will be 
found to be of the greatest worth in those 
families where differences of religions opin- 
ion exist, begetting a willingness to kindly 
and gently discuss those opinions, to mutu- 
al benefit. 

And why should not woman's voice be 
heard in the sanctuary of home — the pecu- 
liar temple of her affections ? Has she not 
deep — unfathomable feelings of tenderness 
and love, and a voice that can give expres- 
sion to many of them, so that the heart of 
man shall give back the thrilling response ? 
Shall no voice go up when the husband and 
and father is absent^ and the child be left 
to feel — no father, no prayer ! Will you 
not pray for him — for him not only with 
ieeling, but wilUlovc-uU^ted words; words, 
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which if they could reach his ears, would 
deepen his love, though th^t love were deep 
before, and which heard on the sick bed, 
would exert the most beneficial influence? 
The reading of the Word should be by the 
wife and mother, and the prayer by her 
companion. 
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truth's niaciPLE an artist. 
" Covet earneatli/ the best gifU." — Pacl. 
A certain Artist — who afterwards painted 
for immorlality — when fitsl ^uvWcojii ■«'>!?». 
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a sight of one of the noble works of a great 
Master, gazed upon it with intense feelings 
— ^he drank in a new and higher life as he 
communed with its beauty and glory, and 
at length exclaimed — " I also am a Paint- 
er ! " Was that an exclamation of pride, or 
of a self-estimation that brings the works 
of all others beneath one's own ? Indeed 
it was not. For he who uttered that ex- 
clamation was a man of humility though 
of the loftiest aspirations, who paused and 
lingered over his pencillings on the canvas 
as though they were but feeble rays of a 
distant star in comparison with the broad 
effulgence of the sun, as he thought of the 
productions of those whose fame filled the 
world. His exclamation was the voice of 
hidden powers — of mighty energies, like 
the sound that comes up from the volcanic 
mountain depths, telling of what lies with- 
in, and that shall soon manifest itself iu 
great sublimity — painting on the broad can- 
vas of heaven inimitable grandeur. The 
sight of the great work of genius made 
him feel the greatness of his own undevel- 
oped powers. It had a language that woke 
an echo within, and he joyed to exclaim — 
'^I also am a Painlet \ ^^ k^ 
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He who has the true soul of a Christian, 
humble, yet aspiring — who would lead a 
true spiritual artistical life, has and culti- 
vates a like spirit of rejoicing in the noble 
capacities of his mental being. The vir- 
tues and graces which he beholds wrought 
out by the noble of our race : the beautiful 
pictures, where deeds are colors and the 
spirit of harmony the artist, wake in him 
no feelings of envy — for envy belongs only 
to base or mean minds j but they do wake 
a consciousness of like powers — powers that 
may manifest their glory in bringing out 
the spiritually beautiful — in revealing the 
nobleness of our ideal of duty and charac- 
ter — in copying the most perfect picture of 
humanity — Jesus Christ. And never do 
we rise to the loftiest conceptions of the 
intent of Christ's example, tilt we feel it 
stirring the depths of feeling within us, 
waking up a strong and impressive con- 
sciousness that we were born to kindred 
glory — that we hai'e in us the elements of 
a spiritual artist of the highest school of 
excellence, to attempt the loftiest achieve- 
ments to which humanity was ever called. 
Till we feel this, wc shall no^ t^NaX ^^'Sk^-- 
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nestly the best gifts — the gifts which paint 
for immortality — the gifts of Purity, Eqtii- 
ty and Love. 

The best gifts are the gifts of the soul, 
the capacities of improvement whereby man 
developes the attributes^ of true greatness — 
reveals in his outward being, his seen life, 
that Christ in very deed is in him, as the 
marble reveals the beauty that is present to 
the sculptor's soul. But unlike the sculp- 
tor, he will have no need to say to his 
work — Speak! for it will speak — speak 
with a language that shall shame the indo- 
lent and rouse the indiflFerent — that shall 
command of man a proper reverence for 
virtue and feed his love of the Beautiful. 

The true Painter has a noble mission ; 
butevery soul, as a spiritual artist, hath a no- 
bler. Every soul may work in spiritual mo- 
saic ; every deed being a minute portion of a 
harmonious whole,that shall endure through 
the ages, and be owned as beautiful in the 
cabinet of Heaven. Have we faith in this? 
Do we realize what powers we have — what 
works we may produce of eternal loveli- 
ness ? Are our souls imbued with the right 
ambition ? And as we look ou the great 
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and good of history, and tsee what the right 
passion has wrought — what pictures of lofty 
virtue and heroism have been produced, do 
we feel instinctively to exclaim each for 
himself — " I also am a Painter! "' 

What are the essential elements of such 
a character ? I would treat of them. And 
first, A deep conviction of being born for a 
noble mission — for works of greatness. I 
know that superstition has aided this in 
many of the ancient artists — that the stars 
have been read, and various oracles consult- 
ed, to gain predictions to elate and lift up 
the soul, and the favoring answers have 
been cherished through life. But these 
superstitions have nothing to do with tlie 
artistical chai'acter of the Christian. He 
need not read the poetry of tlie heavens, 
nor question any of earth's echoes. He 
has an oracle within ; voices are in his own 
soul, and they plead with him, as often as 
he listens, to heed the great purpose of his 
being : to covel earnestly the best gifts, and 
wait for visions of moral beauty, being 
ready to retain at least a shadow by a 
Daguerreotype in the soul. Life has a 
solemn purpose. The v\\A\tavi%'& «i^ '^'«- 
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spirit after that which is truly great ; the 
aspirings for the excellent and the troe, 
come from a force fixed in our being by 
the Grod who made us ; who subjected us 
to the life that now is, in hope of a better. 
This we are not to spurn as mystical de- 
clamation, for in the written word it is 
asserted, and asserted as plain as heart can 
wish. There we are told that for the 
pleasure and glory of God, we were created ; 
and every allusion to the relations which 
exist between the Divine and the Human, 
has a tendancy to make us realize the worth 
of our existence ; that though born and 
dwelling among the lowly and obscure, yet 
we, as well as the seraphim above the stars, 
may work for God, desiring earnestly the 
best gifts for a noble aim. 

These lessons the groat Masters learned 
of nature. When the spirit was oppressed, 
they went forth and communed with the 
beautiful and majestic, and returned humble 
yet ambitious — feeling their consequence, 
that life had for them a noble purpose. 
Day by day they wrought as if inspired, and 
they were inspired. But higher and purer 
is the inspiration bxealVv^d \w\.o iVve soul of 
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the christian by his faith in a glorious dest- 
ing. I', gives him a self-reliance, without 
which no noble work is ever wrought, and 
a calm confidence in the beauty he shall 
evolve. It impels him to desire earnestly 
the best gifts, that he may prove himself a 
true artist by his pictures of spiritual good- 
ness — of immortal virtue. 

This purpose will incline him to study 
nature — the Reality of things, as the true 
Painter penetrates to the Actual and there- 
by in his works turns attention to what has 
not before been noticed in nature. " See 
the true artist," says a certain author, — 
" when abroad in men's thoroughfares, ever 
observant, ever diving into the heart, ever 
alive to the least as to the greatest of the 
complicated truths of existence — descending 
to what pedants would call the trivial and 
the frivolous. Prom every mesh in the 
social web he can disentangle a grace. And 
for him each airy gossamer floats in tlie gold 
of the sunlight. True art finds beauty 
every where. In the street, in the market- 
place, in the hovel, it gathers food for the 
hire of its thoughts. " And is it not so 
with the divine attr s\\ou\i \\. wW-Ni^^^ 
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with the Christian ? Why is it that there 
are not more true artists among the professed 
imitators of Christ ? It is because books 
and creeds are more studied than man — 
formalas are more reverenced than life 

• 

Men do not look into themselves — they do 
not study the phases of their own being, 
and penetrate to what are the real springs 
of actions — to what they need to satisfy 
themselves. Were this done more, the 
march of social progress would be rapid — 
man would leave off copying the miserable 
daubs of that age when, to aid the beholder, 
labels were put into the mouths of the fig- 
ures in the crucifixion, and they would work 
out the conceptions of their own minds as 
they entered into the glory of Christ. Study 
the Actual in your own consciousness and 
in every day life, and you will not go into 
the halls of Partialism for models, but 
choose right points of view in the great 
world of Universalism, and copy the beauty 
of God. 

Attend to the minutia of things — to the 
most delicate pencillings in the picture of 
the true life. Some christians are like the 
artist who thougYvl mote ol vVve ^ca&ieful 
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bids of the drapery of his picture of Paul 
it Athens, than of delineating minutely and 
accuratfily the characters so that the beholder 
might feel the great difference between 
philosophy and faith. These christians are 
fastidious about some one feature in the 
picture they should work out — they are 
diligent to give prominence to this or that 
grace, and while their robe seems very 
beautiful, we do not recognize a portrait of 
Paul. In every art or profession. Our Lord's 
caution against little sins is to be heeded. 
Slight offences against the law of harmonies 
are great errors in the their results ; and this 
the true artist acknowledges while he con- 
tinues to touch and retouch, to soften and 
dcvelope, to lighten and shade, as one who 
deems his wDrlt never finished. His ideal 
becomes more and more perfect — he labors 
to bring it out, but higher beauty reveals 
itselt within, till at last he pauses to exclaim 
— I must be immortal ! 

We need, then, a spirit of unfaltering 
Perseverence. A spirit that beeps the soul 
open to all teachings, and enables it, with 
the highest tact, to apply all worthy sng- 
gestions to further the gvcav -pw^ci^. t,:^- 
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les received the criticism of a shoemaker on 
the shape of a sandal in one of his pictures, 
and thanked him for it ; but when he would 
have advanced further, he plainly told him, 
— "Your judgment goes no. higher than 
the sandal." We must persevere thus to 
receive and reject — to hear and prove — to 
study and apply. A true artist is never 
querulous. Criticisms do not disturb him ; 
if they are wrong, the right in his soul 
gives him patience ; if they are right he 
soon as possible applies them — as did the 
great sculptor — ^Michael Angelo, when he 
was told that his Faun had roamed the earth 
for centuries — according to the fable — and 
yet had the teeth of youth. The artist 
immediately broke out some teeth and mu- 
tilated others, thus instantly giving the ap- 
pearance of age. 

Adversity to the christian in his artisti- 
cal character, is to be improved, as night 
was by this great Master. He wore a cap 
with a socket in its top, in which he placed 
a candle, " the light of which, coming 
from a high point, threw its rays on the 
marble he was sculpturing, in such a man- 
ner ehat he could disco^^t v.Vv^ ^U^Ktest im« 
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perfections, swells, and cavities, more dis- 
tinctly than by the light of day." Many 
artists copied this mode of viewing their 
own work ; and it were well for the chris- 
tian in the lime of darkness and gloom, so to 
dispose the light given him, as that he may 
scrutinize his own works and learn lessons 
that will aid him in seeking perfection — in 
heightening beauties and lessening defects. 
But as electricity pervades all nature, so 
must the desire after immortality pervade 
the whole being of the artist — of the chris- 
tian, giving to it what nothing else can give. 
Goodness— virtue is beautiful, though, we 
seek for it no reward heyoiid the good it 
gives the soul, as the Sower has fragrance 
from receiving the sunshine and dew. Yet 
our immortal nature breathes in this admi- 
ration. It is because we are immortal that 
we are able to discern the loveliness of vir- 
tue — to recognize its pre-eminence. Those 
who have felt their immortality the most, 
have been the greatest admirers of virtue — 
have worshiped her amid the burning pile, 
or on the rack, and gloried in suffering. 
They have turned away from paths that 
would nave led to weallVv aivi la.'me., '^■«iw% 
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with him of the glorious visions — " My bu- 
siness is not to gather gold, but to make 
glorious shapes, expressing godlike senti- 
ments." The chief reward of virtue is its 
increased power to attain to more perfect 
excellence. 

Immortality is a great thought. He that 
has it, will not have to ask — " Give me a 
great tliought, that I may refresh myself," 
as the poet did. It will refresh the soul 
with angel food — with the waters of the 
crystal river that flows out of the Throne. 
It will make man ashamed of low standards 
of character — low tests of excellence, and 
inspire him willi a heroism that smiles at 
difRculties and presses on " with lofty hope 
and lowly prayer." For this were we born 
— to this should we live ; and thus we shall 
live if in our soul reigns the true sentiment 
of immortal life. And O what adoration is 
due to God, that he made us to work out 
beauty — to express joy — to live on and on 
with ever-expanding ideas and ever-unfold- 
ing powers, recieving higher and higher giAs 
from Purity, Truth, and Love, and chang- 
ing from glory to glory as we gaze into the 
mirror of God's loveWu^^^ \w S>cv^ ^^^^ oC 
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Jesus! The face of Jesus! who can 
sketch it? who can Wend words to give 
even an adequate outhne? But the soul 
can see it— and as it does see it, it cannot 
but admire and reverence. Let us still ad- 
mire and reverence. Contemplation is the 
strengthener of thought, it invigorates the 
powers of expression as it does those of con- 
ception, and warms in the heart the earnest 
desire for the best gifts — the gifts whereby 
Christ is revealed in the man. 



THE FEAST Or LIFE. 
•'■ Tkoii IwM kept the good icine wdU noic.'" John, 
The reader of the foregoing pages will 
not imagine on reading tlie lifie of this arti- 
cJej that I intend lo dwell on an Epicurean 
theme. I have endeavoured to answer ques- 
tionings about life and duty in a manner to 
make existence an earnest matter — to bring 
home to the soul the glory of its endow- 
ments and the beauty of devotion to highest 
aims — and lo show how there may be acon- 
linnal flowing into the sowV ol \iw\ii ■&■&.%. «*.- 
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cred influences from on high, imparting the 
water of life. And I see not why with this 
view of our present and our eternal relations, 
we cannot speak of the Feast of Life. To 
my mind, there is given a spiritual sense to 
the Governor's words, quoted as a motto, 
which inspires devoted gratitude that our 
present being may be so joyous — that we 
can rise from lofty to loftier heights of moral 
attainment, receiving at every advance a 
joy superior to any known before. 

To the Record. We are told of the first 
manifestation of our Saviour's glory — for the 
Record speaks of his miracle at the Mar- 
riage Feast after this wise. He looked on 
the water, and it blushed to reflect a purity 
superior to its own. It was borne to the 
governor of the feast, who on receiving and 
tasting it, said to the Bridegroom, ^^ Every 
man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine, and then that which is worse ; but 
thou hast kept the good wine until now." 
The order of the Feast where Jesus was 
present, was reversed ; and it is the might of 
his miracle-working truth to reverse the 
order of Life's Feast, bringing forth better 
and better wiue us vVvci^i ^v^v\c9.s. The 
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least of the marriage of the soiii to ils heav- 
enly bride — Holiness, is perpetual ; and Je- 
sus is ever present to work the miracles of 
goodness, whereby the soul is made to be 
satisfied with the actual — the present, free 
from the weakening influence of the too 
common vain regret for the past, and extreme 
desire fur the future. Christ in the mental 
habitation is a glorious guest. How, why, 
or when, he works for his entertainer, is not 
always known ; but as oft as the soul medi- 
tates on what is given, he confesses the di- 
vmily of his power, aud gratefully owns that 
the last wine of rejoicing is belter than all 
before furnished. 



How many souls refuse to swell this cho- 
ral song! Their hearts are in the past — 
mourning over the wrecks of childhoods joys, 
and weeping that so soon the brilliant illu- 
sions which so richly blessed them have de- 
jwirted. The noon is around them in all its 
glory, but they forget to comtemplate it in 
mourning for the departure of the first beau- 
tiful tliiih of the day'. 
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Prom a Heathen we may learn a lesson of 
wisdom. " Life," said he, " Life is to me a 
Feast, and I cannot take part with those who 
are lamenting the past." If he had been 
asked the wherefore, he would doubtless 
have added — when I consider what devel- 
opement has been given to my mind, what 
wider fields of vision are opened to me, what 
opportunities for improvement are granted, 
what projects for good I may devise, what 
acts of daily kindness I may perform, what 
affection I may cherish and strengthen, what 
themes of elevating thought I may dwell 
upon, what variety of scenes rich with les- 
sons of instruction I can view, — I feel I 
should be ungrateful to the Gods, did I cher- 
ish a regretting or murmuring spirit. It was 
so with the Apostle when he said — " For- 
getting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those things which are be- 
fore, 1 press toward the mark, for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 
The prize gained to-day by perseverance is 
better than that bestowed yesterday ; and of 
a deeper cup of satisfaction, it will be the 
true soul's privilege to partake to-morrow. 

How different \slVv^Tiv\«»x\xV«o\iic lament, 
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— " I hated life, because the work that is 
wrought iiuder the sun is grievous to me." 
All the good wine has been drank, and the 
thirsty soul might as well die ! Nay, open 
thine eyes ! Look abroad, and behold the 
vineyards of the God of the seasons. See 
the glistening cUisters — behold how the 
branches bend witti their weight, and how 
beautifully the sunlight plays upon them ! 
The vinlers shall go forth with joy — the 
fniit shall be gathered in with pealing har- 
vest songs, and the wine press shall be trcd- 
den with choral gladness, which shall be 
flung back by the echoing hills, and pro- 
longed by the answering forests. Think of 
the work done under the sun that is joyous, 
and life will be loved. Gaze on and on till 
thou hast penetrated to " the silver lining 
of the cloud," and own thai the sun shines 
in hill splendor though hidden at times by 
dark veils. 

What are the essentials of a good Feast ? 
In answering this question, we answer que- 
ries involved in our theme. These essen- 
tials may be classed under three heads. — 
Enough for the physical wants ; A full fl.ow 
of social feeling ; and liUeWiitX^X'a^??^'^'''^'^-''^" 
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tion in harmony with a religious spirit. If 
this be true, life may surely be a Feast to 
the faithful soul. 

Small are the physical requirements of a 
Feast. We read in history of two friends 
who yearly travelled from afar to spend a 
few days together, and who were so poor as 
to be scarcely able to defray the expences of 
the simplest repast. Yet the enjoyment of 
the season lingered as a glad influence 
throughout the year, and brought them 
through painful travel, as steel dust owns 
the influence of the magnet. Our physical 
wants are few, however abundant our wish- 
es may be ; and those real wants are easily 
supplied. They are ready to be placed in 
the hand of industry, and well did Usbeck, 
the virtuous, answer the Angel that appeared 
to him saying — " Form a wish, and it shall 
be granted." " I only wish," replied the 
sage, " to limit my desires by those things 
which nature has rendered indispensable." 
" Restraint," some one has wisely said, " is 
the golden rule of enjoyment ;" and surely 
it is no less true in its application to the 
physical, than to the intellectual and moral 
being. 
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A feast is nothing without a full flow of 
social feeliug. Where there is a gushing 
from a free and generous heart, there is al- 
ways enjoyment, and neverofsuchcanitbo 
said, — "They dare not trust their wits to 
make their houso pleasant to their friends, 
fill d so they hury ice-creams." "It is for 
cake that they run in debt ; it is not the in- 
tellect, not the heart, not beauty, not wor- 
ship, that costs so much. " Free, true, and 
glad social feeling, is better than all the sup- 
ply of luxuries. Those wc can buy at the 
confectioners, the other only can be had from 
the store-house of the heart. Where this is 
not, there is little joy. Its absence has caus- 
ed hasty leave-taking ; and its want has 
driven men to monasteries and gloomy re- 
treats. In violation of their whole social 
nature they have cried, — 



True life is full of incentives to the dili- 
gent cultivation of earnest, froe and glad so- 
cial feeling. Every dictate of our holy re- 
ligion is in its favor. Our love of happiness 
requires it ; and the past most eloqently 
teaches its divine woilh. SoxAs V^^^ftca-ft-- 
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tinuously cherished it, and life has been to 
them a feast. 

But we need the "feast of reason"' as 
well as the " flow of the soul." Where In- 
tellect is not lively, enjoyment soon palls — 
its zest soon departs — our whole nature is 
not answered. The intellectual gratification 
of a true feast, is its crowning excellence — 
if it affords pleasure to the moral aflfections. 
And is there not an abundant supply of in- 
tellectual gratification in the habitation in 
which we now dwell ? Consider the book 
of nature read by an eye that loves the beau- 
tiful, and delights to penetrate mysteries ! 
What a glorious volume of " pictorial illus- 
trations" of Wisdom, Power, and Goodness! 
Think of the marvels of Geology, the sub- 
lime splendors of Astronomy, the exquisite 
beauties of Chemistry, the beautiful in the 
Arts, the exalting themes of Theology, the 
winning transformations of Religion, and the 
beatific visions of prophetical Faith, Hope 
and Love ! We have minds to be fed and 
to grow, and what a variety of healthy food 
is provided ! Life surely may be an intel- 
lectual and a moral Feast — the bounties of 
God are inconceivably abundant^ and rich as 
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the love of our heavenly Father is pure. 
Let Jesus be a constant guest, and joy -will 
never fail. 

It is ill religion and in morals, as it is in 
intellectual, or philosophical and scientific 
pursuits. The farther the advance, the 
more careful and diligent the altention ren- 
dered, the richer the consequent enjoyment. 
The more faculties employed, the more 
numerous the avenues opened for the en- 
trance of pleasure. According to the su- 
periority of the faculties engaged, the high- 
er the character of the joy conferred ; and 
as Religion employs the highest order of 
mental powers, so doth she bestow the most 
lasting and satisfying enjoyment. And, 
therefore, as the progressing spirit pauses to 
return thanks — to express the feeliug awak- 
ened, his language is — to Him who has 
called him to the feast of life — " Thotihast 
kept the good wine until now ! " It will 
ever be so through Ihe ages of everlasting 
progress — when the soul has become united 
with the seraphim, and soars on the wings 
of heavenly light to sublimer elevations of 
knowledge. As oft as it furls the win^s 
flashing with glory, anA'bow^'Vie.iMt'Cvs.M-"^.- 
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approachable Throne, it will renew the 
grateful acknowledgement. 

Life may be a feast notwithstanding La- 
bor. Yesterday I conversed with a friend 
who told of a Catholic and her conversation 
with a laborer. The laborer was one who 
knew hard and earnest toil to be his daily 
lot, and he was asked if he did not at times 
despond and deem his a bitter portion? 
"Nay, " was his reply — ^and he was also a 
Catholic — " Toil is but. the employment of 
the body and a few of the mental powers. 
Life is more. I am willing to labor for my 
wife and family and for my own outward 
being. My soul has good thoughts, and 
I am happy. " He was at a feast even 
while bending to labor. Toil was not 
drudgery — it was sanctified by the angel 
thoughts within. He was as was Jesus at 
the carpenter's work in Nazareth. 

And so is it with the sorrows and bereave- 
ments attendent on the unavoidable changes 
or vicissitudes of the world. They may be 
as dirges heard at a festival ; the melancholy 
is grateful — bidding us think of the departed, 
and recaling what they were to us. They 
remind us of what we ueed often to medi- 
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tate upon, thai we may be called from io- 
dulging [hose dreams which flatter with 
false hopes and prolong the night. The 
(Sreeks had a Death's head decked with 
roses at their t'esli\ a!s. As amid the richest 
gladness they glanced upon it, they were 
reminded to consider the end — the issues of 
mirth. But many christians, notwithstand- 
ing the boasting concerning the superior 
knowledge of the future granted to them, 
never place a deaih's head any where but 
on a tomb stone — and then they make it 
so ghastly, that ihey never dream of crown- 
ing it with roses! 

Right thoughts ef death are esseutiat to 
the best improvement and enjoyment of 
life. We must often be reminded of it. We 
cannot shut our ears against ihc sound of 
tolling bells — we cannot banish tho Destroy- 
er from our presence. Thousands have felt 
this and prepared themselves for meeting 
alt that death could bring. In the last hour 
of mortality, when the eye was closing on 
time, the rapt soul caught glorious sights of 
eternity; and with feelings of adoration 
the devout spirit rejoiced to own that then 
was given the crowning jov qI XYW^^-a^^v. 
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And when before the dazzling glories of 
eternal beatification, the spirit pauses to 
contemplate its deliverance and to look 
back on the years of time, gratitude for 
Grace will inspire the soul with praise; and 
as it gazes around and views the aids to 
nobler and more glorious progress, with 
higher rapture and with the whole being 
enlarged by Love, it will own, as it gazes 
upward to Him who called it there, — "Thou 
hast kept the good wine until now. " For- 
ever, it shall drink of the " new wine " of 
" the Father's kingdom ; " and shall rejoice 
to rise higher and higher to pluck the loftier 
clusters, which give beauty to the ever 
luxuriant vines of the vineyard of God. 
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